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Good Housekeeping, 119 W. Fortieth Street, 
New York, sends the following statement of its 
present needs: ‘‘Articles of a general nature, 
3000 to 4000 words; short-stories, 4000 to 5000 
words; verse, not over 20 lines. Does not use 
jokes, skits, anecdotes, and at present is over- 
stocked with serials. Payment is on acceptance at 


varying rates.’’ 


Beautiful Womanhood is the name by which the 
new magazine of the Physical Culture Corporation, 
119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, will be known 
instead of The Woman Beautiful, as was an- 
nounced in July. Carl Easton Williams, who has 
succeeded Miss Jean Rowell as editor, writes that 
the first number—September—is scheduled for 
publication in August. Payment for material is 
on publication at 2 cents a word. 


Fascinating Fiction, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York, has been merged with Saucy Stories, 
of the same address, and the latter magazine is 
now published semi-monthly. 


Telling Tales, 80 East Eleventh Street, New 
York, Susan Jenkins, editor, writes: ‘‘ Under the 
new ownership the policy of Telling Tales remains 
practically unchanged, but let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the general policy of Telling 
Tales was changed under the old ownership last 
February. The stories now being used are of the 
type generally known as ‘snappy’ stories. Our 
rates of payment remain practically the same: one 
cent a word for short-stories and novelettes, twen- 
ty-five cents a line for poetry and twenty-five cents 
for epigrams. Our immediate need is for short- 
stories, from 3000 to 7000 words, and for epi- 
grams.’’ 

Brief Stories, 805 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
William H. Kofoed, editor, writes that the needs 
of the magazine are now for short-stories of 1000 
to 3000 words instead of 600 to 1800 words 
formerly. 


Country Life, Garden City, Long Island, New 
York, R. T. Townsend, editor, writes: ‘‘We can 
use articles of about 2500 words length, which deal 
with building, decorating, nature, and outdoor sub- 
a We pay on acceptance at 1% cents up. 

not desire fiction, verse, editorials, or jokes.’’ 


The Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, Glen Frank, editor, writes: ‘‘We have no 
place for sentimental love stories, ‘‘success’’ 
stories, the cheaply flippant, or slap-stick humor. 
Nor can we use any editorials, serials, novelettes, 
or jokes. We use poetry, not verse. We can use 
articles of 1500 to 5000 words, and fiction of 1500 
to 6000 words, provided the stories be done with 
distinction and measure up to our standard.’’ 


THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


Today’s Housewife, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, is reported to have changed hands and tem. 
porarily suspended publication. Its new addres 
is 18 East Eighteenth Street, New York. 


World Fiction, 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York, is a new all-fiction magazine from the 
presses of The Houston Publishing Co. It use 
fiction of varied types, with an apparent leaning 
toward foreign settings. 


System, Cass, Huron, and Erie Streets, Chicago, 
Norman C. Firth, assistant editor, writes: ‘‘We 
try to do more than merely interest people. We 
try to make System a business tool in which busi- 
ness men can find tried and tested plans which they 
can use in their own concerns. Just now we need 
items—preferably short and illustrated—which con- 
tain tried and tested plans for the purchasing 
agent. We always can use photographs without 
items, or with short items, which show time- or 
labor-saving devices that have been profitably used 
in offices or in stores.’’ 


Pictorial Review, 200 W. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, announces that it is overstocked with 
all types of material at present. 


The New Republic, 421 W. Twenty-first Street, 
New York, Herbert Croly, editor, writes: ‘‘We 
can use articles of a political or critical nature, 
from 1500 to 2000 words in length. We pay om 
publication at the rate of two cents per word.”’ 


The S4N, 12 Bedford Terrace, Northampton, 
Mass, according to a statement from Normal 
Fitts, editor, ‘‘is indebted to no particular deity, 
form of patriotism or other exhibited complex for 
its continued existence. It salaams to no adver 
tiser, kisses the toes of no general reading public. 
Most of its subseribers are young people more 
less actively interested in the arts. Its editor 8 
consequently able to print. whatever he pleases: 
poems, very short stories, sketches or playlets (n0t 
over 1000 words as a rule), informal essays on the 
arts and closely allied subjects, photographs o 
drawings, book reviews and other criticisms, 
whatever sort of artistic experiment you have # 
offer.’’ Remuneration apparently is not off 
but subscribers vote for the contribution they like 
most, as well as for the one they like least, in eae 
issue. The best liked wins $10. ‘‘The S4N is 10 
Utopia for widely traveled manuscripts. But i 
does often use stuff unsuited to most other coh 
temporary American periodicals.’’ 

Wheeler’s Magazine, 727 World Building, New 
York, does not offer a market to outside writer, 
publishing only material of The Bell Syndicate, 
Incorporated. 
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The Business Philosopher, 140 Monroe Avenue, 
Memphis, Tennessee, offers cash prizes for sug- 
ions for improving the magazine. For each 
jon adopted in whole or in part it will pay 
#2. For the best suggestion adopted in a given 
moith an additional $5 will be paid, and for the 
best adopted during the year an additional $25 
will be paid. 

Management and the Worker, P. O. Box 223, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, is ‘‘a new magazine devoted 
exclusively to worker and his efficiency,’’ accord- 
ing to the editor, Russell J. Waldo. He further 
states: ‘‘We offer a market for articles of any 
length, if meaty, concerning efficiency of workmen, 
illustrated if necessary. Can use some verse along 
this same line. We have no use for material of an 
aimless or general character. Each issue will carry 
an item of fiction, short and peppy, showing the 
struggle of some workman in gaining success. Ma- 
terial from the girl’s viewpoint is especially wel- 
come, and jokes pertaining to the life of the 
worker are also acceptable. We pay on publica- 
tion at from one cent per word up.’’ 


The Photodramatist, I. W. Hellman Building, 
Los Angeles, Hubert La Due, editor, writes that 
he wants immediately ‘‘some real articles on sub- 
jects pertaining to authorship by real writers. 
Saturday Evening Post and Cosmopolitan names 
are what we are after—and I will pay rates in 
proportion. For articles that offer something dif- 
ferent, told in an interesting style, and signed by 
‘big names,’ we will remit at the rate of from 
two to five cents a word—depending on the promi- 
nenee of the author. Such articles should not be 
over 3000 words; 2000 words would be better, as 
we have so many departments that it is hard to 
find room for long stuff. Contributions may treat 
of photoplay writing, from any one of several 
angles; of writing fiction with a view to selling 
film rights; of methods of obtaining or assembling 
plot material, ete. But they must be addressed to 
writers, and be more or less technical. By Satur- 
day Evening Post and Cosmopolitan names, as 
mentioned above, I do not of course mean only 
writers who have had stuff in those two publica- 
tions—merely a figurative allusion. Any estab- 
lished writer welcomed. ’’ 


The Jack O’Lantern, P. O. Box 668, New Haven, 
Connecticut, is a new magazine which is soon to 
make its appearance. Harry F. Preller, editor, 
Writes: ‘‘The Jack O’Lantern will glow in a few 
months for the first time. Stories of from 500 to 
1500 words—of humor, tragedy, character, psy- 
thology, the bizarre—are needed. You poet, 

Tr, ¢ynic, realist, romanticist—if you have a 
story that you like, let us see it. Anything un- 
onventional, untrammeled, is welcome. Payment 
will be made at the rate of one cent a word on 
Publication. The Jack O’Lantern will be lighted 
onee 4 month, and its rays will fall, for the pres- 
ent, on New Haven only.’’ 

Harper’s Bazaar is overstocked with all types of 

mn, at present, and does not use verse or jokes. 

American Homes, 205 W. Washington Street, 

0, has removed to Suite 1124, 64 W. Ran- 


Chicag 
dolph Street, Chicago. 


(Continued on Page 24) 


‘at regular rates. 


Prize Contests 


The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, offers cash prizes amounting to $100 in 
gold for poems suitable for recitations at ecm- 
munity, county, state or national gatherings. 
Poems must be typed on one side of paper, with 
sender’s name and address in upper left-hand cor- © 
ner. They must be original and be between twenty- 
four and forty-eight lines in length. No poems 
will be returned unless accompanied by stamped, 
addressed envelope. Winners are to be published 
in The Farm Journal, and to become the property 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. Prizes 
are $50, $25, $10, $5, $5, $2.50, $2.50, all in gold. 
The Farm Journal reserves the right to buy any 
others at $2.50 each. Send poems to the Contest 
Editor. 


The Fenimore Country Club, White Plains, New 
York, offers a $500 prize for the best dramatiza- 
tion of one of J. Fenimore Cooper’s novels, pref- 
erably ‘‘The Spy.’’? An author may submit any 
number of manuscripts, and if he thinks that any 
of Cooper’s works lend themselves to a musical 
production he may rest assured that this type of 
manuscript will receive the same consideration as 
any other. All manuscripts must be typed, double 
space, on one side of paper, and must be submitted 
to the Dramatic Committee, Fenimore Country 
Club, not later than October 2, 1922. The club 
intends to produce the winner in the theater upon 
its own grounds, and, if warranted, there will also 
be a Broadway production. While only one prize 
has been announced, the club may also award a 
second and third prize. A three-act play is sug- 
gested as the best length. 


Physical Culture, 119 W. Fortieth Street,. New 
York, announces a $1000 prize contest for the best 
letters on ‘‘My Greatest Problem—How I Solved 
It.’’ The prizes offered are $500, $250, $150 and 
$100, respectively, for the first four. All other 
letters accepted for publication will be paid for 
Three thousand words is set as 
a maximum for the length of the letters. All 
manuscripts should be submitted to the Contest 
Editor. 


The American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico 
City has announced the winners of the prize- 
poem contest for a poem or ode written to the 
two volcanoes, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, 
names of these two to be used in the poem, as re- 
cently announced in THE STUDENT WriTER. The 
first prize of $50 went to Mrs. J. L. Starr-Hunt of 
Mexico City, and second place was awarded to 
Mabel A. Coan of Wyandotte, Michigan. 


The Boston Post, Boston, offers cash prizes each 
week for the best 1000-word short-stories written 
by women. A first prize of $10 and a second 
prize of $5 are awarded each week. In addition, 
$2 cash is paid for each story accepted for publi- 
eation. The instructions given are that the 
‘‘author must sign her own name and indicate. 
whether Miss or Mrs. Do not use initials or hus- 
band’s given name. Stories should not exceed 
1000 words and must be written on one side of 
paper.’’ 


(Continued on page 26) 
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OR some time we have had on 
hand an article giving “A 
-Glimpse Into a Mystery 
Writer's Workshop.” It will bea 
feature of the September Stuvent 
Writer. Herman Landon, author 
of “The Gray Phantom’ and other 
novels, who was interviewed for 
this sketch, throws some interesting 
side-lights. on hms own methods, 
which will prove suggestive to 
other writers. 


E. E. Harriman, author of a long 
list of boys’ stories for The Youth's 
Companion, and a frequent contrib- 
utor to Adventure Magazine, of 
which he is a Pacific Coast staf 
man, will be represented by an ar- 
ticle on the technique of the boys 
story. To illustrate his points, Mr. 
Harriman develops the plot of an 
adventure story before our eyes, 
laying bare the methods he has 
found successful in developing this 
kind of material. 


Frederick C. Davis has written 
an ingenious exposition of short- 
story technique entitled “The Six 
Motives.” Mr. Davis chummed for 
a week recently with Courtney Ry- 
ley Cooper, popular author of circus 
and animal stories, on one of 
“Coop's” scouting expedition 
among the Eastern magazine edi- 
tors. Davis garnered so many bits of 
practical advice during the week 
that he decided to pass them on, im 
the form of an interview with the 
popular author. Both of these arti- 
cles will appear in soon forthcom- 
ing numbers of THE “STUDENT 
WRITER. 


Next month—don't forget—oc- 
curs the quarterly publication of 
Tue STuDENT WriTER’s “Handy 
Market List,” which each time be- 
comes more accurate and compre- 
hensive with accumulated data om 
the requirements of the magazines, 
their rates and methods of payment. 
A great many changes have taken 
place in the magazine field since the 
list was last published in the June 
issue, 
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of THE STUDENT WRITER, sets forth 

a truth that is only a half-truth and 
therefore dangerous. Most of us. writing 
folk have discovered the existence of his 
two million and have made our adjustments 
to the condition. It is a necessary, deplor- 
able, and hopeful fact that the bulk of the 
readers of the country talk and think in 
clinche. Hopeful because it is one of the 
ironies of life that when the individuals of a 
nation in mass think for themselves they no 
longer translate thought into action. That 
country has passed its exuberant and crea- 
tive youth, 


In the ending of his article Mr. Kilman 
draws what seem to me legitimate conclu- 
sons, The literature of a nation must be 
of many kinds. Some of it must be banal, 
just as some of it must be the artistic 
product of real personalities. But the prac- 
_ that he offers is a killing 


M* Julian Kilman, in the June issue 


He proposes to imitate deliberately a suc- 
essful story, getting by with a new twist 
to the plot and no doubt original detail. 
If Rupert Hughes imitated his own story 
itis because he is working too fast. Surely 
imitation will eventually reduce all one’s 
work to a dead level of mediocrity and 
destroy all the joy of it. The formula story 
sa deadening thing. It blesseth neither 

that gives nor him that takes. 


[know a writer who pays no attention to 


Symposium Writing for 
the Two Million 


N Tue Sruvenr Writer for June was published an article by Julian Kilman entitled 
‘“‘Writing for the Two Million.’’ We predicted that its appearance would arouse com- 
ment, and the prediction has been fulfilled. Mr. Kilman advanced some rather cynical 
conclusions with regard to the demands of the editors and the reading public, submitting argu- 
ments from his observation and personal experience to show that editors do not want original- 
ity and asserting that the ‘‘one-formula’’ story stands the best chance of finding a market. 
Some of the comments called forth by the article are published herewith. 


A Half-Truth and Therefore Dangerous 
By William MacLeod Raine 


the needs of magazines. He follows his own 
sweet will entirely in what he submits. If 
he happens at the time to be interested in 
spiritualism, socialism, psychoanalysis, or 
the Irish question, he does a story on that 
theme and sends it in. The story comes 
back. And it returns again. And once 
more, for an indefinite time. 

Isn’t there after all a workable compro- 
mise possible? Need a writer do “wheezes” 
and one-formula stuff to sell his product? 
Can’t he be honest with himself and with 
the public and still deliver? If his work is 
true, if it reflects life, if it is genuine, he 
does not need to concern himself greatly 


with doubts. It is possible for many writers . 


to stay within the assigned limits and yet 
express their personalities. 

Mr. Kilman’s conclusions as to writing 
about what one knows seem to me inadmis- 
sible. I can’t see much room for argument 
here. When a man writes with insight 
about the thing he knows he stamps the 
mark of truth upon it. The thing is gen- 
uine. It is life as he sees it. But if he 
writes about “impossible people, doing im- 
possible things, in impossible places” he 
must expect to appear in what Mr. Kilman 
calls “impossible magazines.” Miss Cram 
may have written about South America 
without having been there, but she did not 
write anything worth while unless she knew 
the spirit of its people and their background. 


_ This might be possible even if she had been 


there only with an imaginative mind. 
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do not mean that the fantastic adventure 
story is not wholly justifiable, but even 
this demands an established relation to 
reality. It must be true to human nature 
in the given place and circumstance. 
Personally I have discovered that one gets 
the truth better by quartering over the 
ground, meeting the people, talking with 
them, becoming as far as possible a part of 
the life of the community of which one 


writes. This does not at all interfere with 


ULIAN KILMAN sits at his desk in 
Buffalo. In his hand he holds two 
envelopes. One contains a check for 

$30 from Regular Stories magazine in pay- 
ment for his story, “The Diamond Mys- 
tery.” Kilman probably wrote that story in 
three hours, from a ready-to-wear plot. He 
has been well paid for his time. 


In the other envelope is Kilman’s story, 
“Empiric” (one of J. K.’s best works) and 
a printed rejection slip: “ . not suit- 
able for the Harplantic magazine’—you 
know the wording. 


Kilman considers those two envelopes. 
“Empiric” required three weeks of labor to 
write; it concerns the psychological strug- 
gles of a college professor. It is probably 
a good story, far better than “The Diamond 
Mystery.” And thus far it has been re- 
jected by a dozen magazines. “The Dia- 
mond Mystery” sold on its first trip. 


Right there Kilman is facing the problem 
that has come to every writer who ever 
sold a short-story. But Kilman takes it 
harder than most of us. He is an older 
writer than many, has been at the game 
longer. But that, instead of giving him 
a better perspective, has emphasized in his 
mind the fact that a story must be 
“grooved.” He is, perhaps, a little out of 
touch with the present-day generalities of 
writing ; out of tune slightly with the audi- 
ence which has grown up since he began to 
write. Therefore he has had to make def- 
inite effort to align his work; he is aware 
that he is making that effort, and he views 
with sorrow the handicap placed on origin- 


Which Two Million, Mr. Kilman? 
By Howard R. Marsh 


admission to the popular magazines, () 
the contrary, editors are keen to get stuf 
that they feel is authentic. 

A young writer would do well to ponde 
over Mr. Kilman’s experience. It is hoth 
suggestive and interesting. But if he hope 
for any genuine and continued success fp 
had better reject Mr. Kilman’s procedure 
Freshness of viewpoint is essential. Yo 
can’t have that and “keep ’em in th 
groove”. 


ality. He doesn’t realize that there is today 
a demand for natural originality (not force 
as his may be) as great or greater than eve 
before. 

~ “So that’s it,” he muses at his dek 
‘The cheap ones sell ; the unusual ones don! 
sell. Now let’s see—.” He checks over his 
manuscript record. It seems to prove his 
point. “All right,” he says, “I’ll write the 
cheap ones, What’s more, I’ll tell other 
authors to write the cheap ones. They'r 
easier to write. One formula, one dash of 
pepper, a bucket of blood, a few superle 
tives, and then sit back and wait for the $9 
check.” 


The longer he thinks of it, the more cer- 
tain he is that the editors want the cheap, 
ready-made plots. And behind the editors 
are the readers. “Why,” says Kilman, 
“there grow to maturity each year 2,000,000 
men and women. This 2,000,000 adequately 
represents the mentality of the reading 
public of the country; they are.the ones 
whom the editors must cater, the ones for 
whom it pays to write.” 


The idea grows on Kilman. Unlike 
younger writers, he has temporarily lot 
the urge to aim at the stars even thot 
he hits the bog. “One-tenth writing, nme 
tenths salesmanship,” says he. For # 
moment he believes it. Out comes his 
typewriter; down go his convictions. He 
writes thoroughly, convincingly. “Os 
formula for the 2,000,000!” So well is hi. 
thesis set forth, so fearlessly, and s0 dit 
ferent is it from the average article on 
short-story, that it interests Mr. Hawkinsof 
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Ss. SrupbENT Writer, who publishes it. 
et stuf’ What’s the answer? 


E answer has been suggested: Mr. 

Kilman has had to try consciously in 
ill his stories to reach the ever-changing 
thoughts and ideals of the reading public ; 
he can’t appreciate the fact that there is a 
gntinual cry for originality naturally done. 
But that’s not the half of it. 

Mr. Kilman, in his better, more creative 
moods, can’t believe what he wrote about 
“grooving them.” Else he couldn’t have 
written some stories that he has written. 
Mr. Kilman, did you ever read a story, 
“The Laugh,’ ’by Julian Kilman, published 
in The Double Dealer? Was that story 
worth while, compared with such stories as 
“The Diamond Mystery”? Wasn’t it worth, 
in personal satisfaction, five $30 checks? 
Didn’t it, as you wrote it, give you a glow 
of pride, the feeling of artistic creation? 
Mr, Kilman, you know, just as well as Mr. 
Hawkins knows and as I know, that the 
short-story writer worthy the name doesn’t 
really enjoy the $30 checks from Regular 
Stories except so far as they may lead to 
better things, or are given in payment for 
honest effort toward the real story. You 
know that the writer who makes those 
checks his goal “from now on” is not a 
short-story writer, he’s a hack. Who wants 
tobe a hack in this day of automobiles ? 

Now that “2,000,000” idea. Agreed, Mr. 
Kilman, that there grow to maturity each 
year 2,000,000 young men and women. But 
does that 2,000,000 represent the reading 
public as you make out? Let’s analyze. 
Something like 53 per cent of that 2,000,000, 
Government figures show, are morons with 
the intellect of a sixth-grade schoolgirl. Of 
the remaining half, or less than half, a large 
percentage are Stani Wschyskis who don’t 
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He 
“Ont HE article by Julian Kilman in the 
s his. June issue of THE SrupENT WRITER 
dit inspires to meditation and speech. 
n the F Certainly the quest for an honest man is 


over. Mr. Kilman is “It.” There is an 


tead even Regular Stories. Don’t tell’ me’ 


Is Mr. Kilman “Kidding” Us? 


By Edwin Hunt Hoover 


that of such is the reading public of 
America ! 


"THE readeers of America are quite dif- 

ferent. It is largely the same public, 
I believe, which reads Regular Stories and 
The Atlantic; Sex Snickers and Scribner's. 
How often in a Pullman you see Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen turn from The Popular to 
Harper's and back to The Popular again! 
Woodrow Wilson, I understand, read De- 
tective Stories by the hour. ‘One of the 
leading lawyers of my town gets Adventure 
and Short Stories the day they are put on 
the stands. A banker can always tell me 
when [ have a story in People’s. Both of 
these men read The Century and The At- 
lantic, both read The Living Age. Yes, Mr. 
Kilman, the readers of Action Stories are 
a far more intelligent class than you make 
out. And the cheap stories you sell the 
bimonthlies and the trimonthlies, as you call 
them, the editors take, not because they are 
as good as they want but because they are 
the best they can get; the best, containing 
the elements of romance, adventure and 
mystery which the readers demand for sheer 
entertainment. 


Let’s get another angle on that. A most 
learned man, a college president, I believe, 
recently declared that in three per cent of 
the people of the United States lies the hope 
of the country, the brains, the ability. Three 
per cent of 1I10,000,000—3,300,000. Isn’t 
that the real reading public? Isn’t that the 
public worth reaching? What about that 
3,000,000, compared with the 2,000,000 you 
depict, half of whom are morons and many 
of the rest unable to read English? 

Mr. Kilman, if you were advising a be- 
ginning writer, what would you say? 
Which is the real audience? Which 
2,000,000 ? 


admirable quality of frankness in his theory 
—or the fact—of commercializing by “put- 
ting them in a groove.” But the big dif- 
ficulty about the “groove” is that it is likely 
to become an inclined plane to obscurity— 
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and a very splintery one when it wears (by 
constant usage) through the smooth shiny 
surface. 

His idea—not bad—is that most writers 
play a very mediocre game of literary base- 
ball and therefore the gate receipts are 
rather side. The public doesn’t contribute 
very liberally to a losing team. He cor- 
rects this evil by running in a few “big 
league” stars under bush-league disguise— 
pinch hitting, so to speak, when the mental 
batting average is decrepit; or more ac- 
curately, using “ringers” rather than take 
a chance on the home team’s ability. 

Consider, in this connection, “Casey at the 
Bat.” Mudville might have won that 
famous game if some “ringer” had batted 
instead of Casey. But Mudville believed 
in Casey. He was home talent. Casey 
struck out, it is true (a tragedy that never 
dies!) but in so doing he gained immortal- 
ity. If he had swatted a home run in that 
fatal ninth, with bases full, all Mudville 
would have been in densest ignorance con- 
cerning Mr, Casey. Casey made a darn 
good try. He failed, and the world is richer 
for knowing details of his classic failure. 

Did the writer of “Casey at the Bat” 
“put ’em in a groove”? He did not. That 
was his own idea. Was Mark Twain’s 
“Jumping Frog” the creation of someone 
else? Not by a pound or two of quail shot! 


A Reaction to the ““Two Million” Article 
Arthur Tuckerman 


HE article by Mr. Julian Kilman en- 
titled “Writing for the Two Million,” 
in your June, issue, interested me 

greatly, both as a subscriber to your go- 
ahead, sturdy magazine, and as a twenty- 
five-year-old American writer. It seems to 
me that Mr. Kilman raised several fine 
points, convincingly dealt with some—and 
evaded others. Please understand that I 
am writing these lines not as a contradiction 
to the general import of his message— 
which is probably, and unfortunately, true 
—but to challenge certain specific state- 
ments, and the general morale thereof. I 
can’t help thinking of the dire effect his ad- 
vice may have upon many young and 
would-be writers. 

My only credentials for answering Mr. 


Did anyone ever write a real big story thy 
didn’t originate in his own brain or unde 
his personal observation? I think ng 
Pythagoras or Plato, or Adam or Eve, my 
have had the same idea, but that makes ny 
difference. Ifa writer thinks the idea is his 
own, he can put something into his work 
that is otherwise utterly lost. Conscioy 
cribbing may be one route to the treasurer’ 
office, but I doubt if it leads to the big 
money. 

The writer who cannot commercialize his 
ability is, of course, a “dud”. “Pot-boilers’ 
can be evolved from the brain of a very 
mediocre writer, and by exercising the olf 
bean in this manner the mental batting 
average increases until one day the hom 
team comes to bat with a whole string of 
“pinch hitters,” and then—oh, Boy! Isr‘ 
that worth working for? 

Mr. Kilman frankly doesn’t aspire to the 
“big league.” Or is he just kidding himself 
-—and us? I’ve read a couple of his stories 
that were there, forty ways from the ace, 
and I’ll gamble a new set of false teeth that 
he created them himself, without the aid 
of “big league” pinch hitters! 

As Elbert Hubbard used to do, Mr. Kil 
man sets us thinking with something he 
says he believes. And the benefit derived 
depends on the mental reactions of the 
reader . 


= 


= 


Kilman are that I am a writer myself, 
“plodder” if you choose to call it so, and 
that during three years of writing fiction 
I have had some forty odd short-stories ant 
novelettes accepted by Scribner's, Strett 
and Smith’s, the Frank A. Munsey Com 
pany, and others. 

I wonder, in the first place, if Mr. Kit 
man’s article is addressed to authors, or 10 
those who would take up writing as 3 
money-making side-line? Appearing, as ! 
does, in the same issue with Hergesheimers 
words: “Don’t, if you have personality, lé 
anyone convince you that you don’t wmlt 
what the editors want,” it would be enoug! 
to upset the ideas and ideals of many 4 
promising tyro. ; 

_ “The success of these mystery stories has 
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t me one thing; that you may deliber- 
ely imitate another specific story,” writes 
Kilman. Of course you may—and very 
likely “get away with it.” But to me, and 
i) many others, the words are repellent; 

are not reconcilable with the ideals of 
writing—or even of business. The one 

t thing a writer is expected to possess 
is imagination ; if he can’t rely on his own it 
would seem that he had better try some 
other job. Again I sense the effect of this 
o new and young writers. When I took a 
short-story course at Columbia University 
syeral sears ago there must have been half 
adozen young girls all trying to be Fanny 
Hursis; I haven’t seen any of their names 
in print yet—but there was one who wrote 
what she thought, and what she wanted to 
write; I’ve since seen her work in the lead- 
ing magazines of America! 

‘Writing for the Two Million” appar- 
ently overlooks the fact that the big names, 
the really big ones, gained their position 
for the most part through sheer originality, 
or personality, or whatever you choose to 
all that intangible thing that stamps a 
piece of fiction as above the common level. 

Do many of the “big name boys” turn 
out a story a week, as Mr. Kilman asserts? 
Iseriously doubt it, knowing personally of 


task. 

It is the careful work that pays—eventu- 
ily. The lesson is as old as the hills—but 
it does seem that the hoary words have to 
be trotted out perennially, to counteract the 
doctrine of slipshod, easy-going methods. 

Of course if you want to aim only half- 
way, the “Two Million” idea will carry you 
there—and quickly, too—but I’ll warrant 
you get no farther. Such a policy sinks in; 
becomes part of one; is an inhibition against 
individualistic effort. I don’t think I’ve 
ever written a “formula” story, consciously, 
yet; but I’ve had no difficulty in selling 
every story that had “something to it.” The 
others, the failures, I eventually recognized 
worthy of rejection, or careful revision. 


several who take nearer a month for the. 


Another point. Mr. Kilman says: “An- 
other thing we are frequently told is to 
write of the things we know. That is not 
good advice, necessarily.” A matter for 
personal opinion. All I know is that 
Charles Agnew MacLean, editor of The 
Popular, said to me some months ago: “I 
can always recognize a story about a for- 
eign country by a fellow who has never 
been there; he gets his local color from a 
guide-book, and his story sounds like one.” 
The editor of Scribner's said substantially 
the same thing. I do not say that you can’t 
“get away with it’—but, remember that if 
your editor hasn’t been to Hindustan, some 
of your readers may have been there. If 
you are impervious to criticism of work 
that appears under your own name, why, 
then go ahead! Did you ever read a story 
about New York city by a foreigner in a 
foreign magazine, where the characters all 
said, “I guess,” and “I reckon,” traveled in 
“lifts,” “tramway cars,” and second-class 
“carriages,” and lived in a marble palace on 
Twenty-second Avenue? I have read such 
a story. It was a fine warning. 


A last thing.. Personally, Mr. Kilman 
says, he feels for the proletariat. So does 
every writer, for that watter, whose work 
is to have any breadth or scope; but one 
need not confuse mediocrity of subject with 
mediocrity of execution. 


In a nutshell, let every reader of your 
journal ask himself: “What is my goal? 
To sell, right off, as many stories as I can— 

ood, bad or indifferent—or to write care- 
ully, using my own personality, so that my 
work will be eventually recognized as being 
something which I alone can produce?” 


I think that the majority will answer yes 
to the latter. 

A possible argument may be: “That’s all 
right, but in the meantime I’ve got to sup- 
port myself. I can’t wait for the millen- 
nium.” 

The answer is: There are plenty of other 
careers to make money in. 
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HEORIES and fine preachments don’t 

amount to much in the writing game. 

Will you pardon me, therefore, if I 

tell you about some of my books—and 

thereby let you see for yourselves just how 

and why I get and use them in writing fic- 

tion? To cut out this eternal personal pro- 
noun, I’ll call myself Smith. 

Smith hankered for a fine expensive set. 
of books; the “Sage Library,” by William 
Morris. He could not afford them, so he 
borrowed some money and bought them. 
Picking out the chronicles of the kings of 
Norway, he outlined certain historic inci- 
dents and built around these a story for 
children ; his local color and so forth was all 
in this set of books. He sold the story for 
$150 outright as a children’s book. Then he 
took another set of incidents and built an- 
other story, which was brought out as a 
book by McClurg. His royalties brought in 
$75, but he sold the English serial rights 
for $165 net . Then he wrote up several in- 
cidents for children and netted a little more. 
Off these books, apart from their educa- 
tional value to him, Smith cleared some- 
thing over $400. That started him off on 
forming a library. 

That was the most obvious way of making 
his books pay for themselves, but a public 
library could serve the same purpose. Well, 
Smith happened to want the sort of books 
that public libraries don’t usually have. 
Also, he could not write historical or chil- 
dren’s stories all his life. So, by degrees, 
he has worked out a pretty good scheme, 
which works like this: 

Not long ago he had a chance to buy two 
old Spanish books on the missions of Lower 
California—at a high price. With these 
a very handsome French volume de luxe on 
the subject of the “Mot Cambronne.” He 
bought them. Eventually he wrote a story 
located in Lower California, and the life- 
story of one of his characters was hinged 
on certain information gathered from the 
French book. It could have hinged on other 


Making Your Library Pay 
Dividends 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


..words, it helped him to go at it with er 


things, of course, but then the library woui 
not have paid dividends. His story brough 
$1500 serially. 

Again, he longed for a very expensive 
color-illustrated work on textiles, which wa 
apparently sheer undiluted extravagance 
He bought it. He was at the time working 
on a story involving a wealthy Moroccan 
prince. This gave him the idea of making 
that prince a collector of historic fabrics and 
textiles. This, in turn, brought a huge 
amount of correct data into his story, and 
had its own effect upon the story. In other 


thusiasm, Result, $1200. 


OR about fifty cents, Smith one da 
ew Picked up a little old book written by 
a factor of the Hudson‘s Bay Company. 
It was crammed with hints and side-lights 
on life under the arctic circle. Smith, basing 
some plots on these facts, or having his 
imagination fired by them, wrote a serie 
of tales by Allan Hawkwood, which went 
big. So big, in fact, that he wrote about 
a dozen stories and nearly as many novel 
ettes about one character. He still gets 
letters from the editor asking for more of 
these stories. He hasn’t counted up the 
dividends from this fifty-cent book, but they 
were large, \ 

‘Smith likes to be accurate, particularly 
in small details; some little detail, perhaps, 
that will be noticed only by one in a hundred 
thousand readers, or by none at all. So he 
invested a neat little sum in a privately 
printed English work on Gothic altafs 
When he wanted to set a scene in some 
fine old church, as he soon did, he not only 
had some correct material ready to hand, 
but he was certain as to his ecclesiasticd 
terms and words. 

Then he recently invested in a Turkish 
work, printed in French, covering heraldry 
in the eastern lands, He paid ten dollars 
for this little book. At the same time, he 
paid from five to ten dollars each for a nuit 


— 
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ier of scientific works on the Chinese lang- 

and history. This has provided him 
with material to interweave in about $3000 
worth of stories to date. The Turkish work 
has been the actual basis for stories amount- 
ing to $1800. And curious to say, he found 
material in the Turkish book on which to 
hase a story of China, recently sold to 
Musey. Again, a fine copy of Kendall’s 
“Santa Fe Expedition” provided material 
for a historical novel of New Mexico which 
brought in $600. 

Smith finds that by picking out odd and 
interesting bits from his books, and weaving 
them into stories, he interests both himself 
and the public. The material may have 
much or little to do with the story. Not 
oly does his library grow, but, what is 
much more important, he himself grows— 
his education is steadily on the upgrade. 
He occasionally buys a book or two which 
produce no dividends, but his judgment in 
this line is usually pretty good. 


This does not mean that his stories are 
written out of books. If a book provides 
sme trifling incident, perhaps only a phrase 
or an unfamiliar word, he is satisfied with 
‘his investment. He gets his books, reads 
them, notes passages which are suggestive 
of queer facts, and lays them aside. When 
the time comes, he uses them. Or, to be 
more explicit, in this fashion: 

His last batch cost him about forty dol- 
lars. First was the “Voyage of Capt. 
Roberts,” a little-known but true pirate 


ESSAYS ON MODERN DRAMATISTS, by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

An interesting book in which Mr. Phelps takes 
posterity into consideration and writes intimately 
about Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy, Rostand, Maeter- 
linek and Clyde Fitch, anticipating future essay- 
ists, who will write less familiarly though perhaps 
with more authority. The book will prove helpful 
playwrights and interesting for general reading. 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 
1921. By William Stanley Braithwaite. Small, 
Maynard and Company, Boston. $2.00. 

Everyone interested in poetry looks forward 


year to year for this anthology, which Mr. 
Braithwaite has been editing for almost ten years. 


BOOKS 


story of 1726. This old skipper provides 
Smith with some singular facts about the 
pirates of that date; also with a seaman’s 
use of nautical terms of the period; also 
with some fine items as to the handling, 
etc., of ships and cargoes. Only good for 
a historical novel, perhaps; but good to 
know anyway. 

Second, a French work on Louisiana in 
1802, containing the first published map of 
that country, and remarkably gossipy des- 
criptions of the place and people. Laid 
aside for an American historical novel. 
With this, a French official report of the 
French fleet’s operations against Mexico in 
1839, with a lot of news about Texas and 
Mexico, and many sketches and descrip- 
tions. Also good chiefly for a historical 
novel—but such novels about American his- 
tory are not unwelcome, bear in mind. 

Then, a large and fine work on Portu- 
guese Macao, published in Hongkong. 
Magnificent history reading here, and 
authentic data for stories connected with 
Macao. Add to this a manuscript of a mis- 
sionary in China, the famous Alexander 
Wylie, translating a list of Chinese official 
terms and so forth. This last book will 
provide only a few words in some future 
story—but those words will be accurate. 
Get me? 


So it goes. Smith’s books are books to 


use; and if a little of them creep into his 
stories, a great deal of them creep into his 
brain. Dividends aren’t all figured with the 
dollar mark. 


It is one of the best signposts of the development 
of contemporary poetry. Besides the anthology, 
is the Yearbook of American Poetry, in which are 
listed the names of a great number of poets and 
the titles of their poems appearing in a wide selec- 
tion of magazines and newspapers during 1921. 


A DICTIONARY OF CLASSIFIED QUOTA- 
TIONS, by W. Gurney Benham. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $5.00. 

This is a book of practical value in assisting 


writers to quote accurately and may serve as a 
comprehensive study in figuration and style. An 


excellent index with cross-references makes this 
650-page volume especially serviceable. Quotations 
are from works of English and foreign authors, an- 
cient and modern. 
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How to Finish Plots 


Practical Remedies for Plot Ideas That Refuse to “Work Out’; 
a Psychological Analysis of the Writer Often Solves the 
Difficulty; Learn the Technique of Your Craft 


By Professor Walter B. Pitkin 


Ts problem of finishing plots, of get- and, I thought, impossible. By questioning 


ting the utmost emotional value out him I brought out his main interest ip 
of a given plot idea, is immensely writing the story. It was in the murdere 
important. Many writers confess that it man’s character. The outstanding fa 
is their only real problem. They have about his character was an obsession of 
plenty of “good ideas”; they pursue them fear. I advised the student then to let th 
in a moment of frenzy; they strike a snag; death be brought about by fear. Immedi 
they toil despairingly; their enthusiasm ately he thought of staging in the man‘ 
wanes, and they give up the whole thing office at night the terrors which had cause/ 
in disgust. They lay the blame on their his obsession in the north woods. This ga 
inspiration itself, on their lack of imagina- him the clue he wanted. He finished his 
tion, or, perhaps, even on the weather or ~ story neatly. 
the state of their health—anywhere, alas, Another student recently brought me the 
except where the blame really belongs. story of a gruesome tragedy which took 
The subject 18 a big one and in this little place in a mountain hotel. The murderer 
article I can hope merely to indicate what was later caught by means of an echo in: 
this problem of finishing plots is, and sug- canyon through which he was being pur-§ 
gest a practical remedy. Frankly, I do not sued. The writer was in trouble becaus 
believe in relying too much on sudden he insisted on giving half his story to the 
flashes of inspiration: they do come at times drama of the killing itself. Once agait 
and the writer can only thank his:stars for I brought out the main human interest of 
them ; but I have yet to find the writer who his material. He agreed with me that i 
made a good living from plots finished in lay in the idea of the echo itself. He som 
this manner. Plot-making and finishing is saw that his story was essentially a com 
not a process of spontaneous combustion; plication and not a character story. He 
it demands brains, system. toned down the murder, played up the echo, 
In order that we may understand each and all went well. 
other as to what this problem consists of, 
let me suggest a few concrete cases. These A NOTHER unfinished plot concerned 
I shall select offhand from problems college professor who abandoned his 
brought to me quite recently. I cite them fiancee just before their marriage in a larg 
not as instances of supreme plot types, but city and returned to his alma mater in? 
merely to indicate the principles which I small town in the middle west. The wilt 
think are here involved. refused to leave the big city. The write 
A student wishes to solve the mystery of was unable to finish the plot because sit 
a man found murdered in his office. The could not think of any special thing in his 
man is an extraordinary personality, and college life strong enough to lure him bach 
has just returned from a seven years’ so- to the campus under these circumstances 
journ in the wilds of Alaska. All that the I asked her what kind of story she hal 
student needed was a suggestion as to how here. She agreed that it was a characte 
the man might have met his death. He story. Who was the character? Soon sit 
brought me a whole list of melodramatic saw that it was the atmosphere of the od 
mechanical devices by which the murder. lege itself. The question now was how #0 
might have occurred. They were all trite handle an atmosphere which is strom 
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enough to be accounted a leading character. 
This she had already learned, and her prob- 
lem became easy. 

Another student had heard of a husband 

ing into the diamond-mining country and 
disappearing. The wife secured evidence 
that a skeleton was found in his cabin. It 
was not that of her husband. He was alive. 
This sounds like material for a mystery 
story, and so it is, but she simply could not 
solve it. By cross-examination I found that 
she was immensely interested in the idea 
of the missing man having become a mur- 
derer, even though while at home he was 
a good husband and a harmless and indus- 
trious scientist. I could not remove her 
mind from its interest in this fact. I asked 
her if the best value of her material did 
not lie in using it to develop this theme: 
“Every one of us carries about in him the 
potentiality of being a murderer.” This 
suggestion captivated her fancy. Her ma- 
terial fitted the idea nicely, The mystery 
story was given up in favor of a philosophic 
story. Her plot was finished in a trice. 


Now, the main mental process involved 
in manipulating material in the above 


-§. cases was simply that of classification. The 


writers were stumped mainly because they 
had not seen the human-interest value of 
the material itself. Classifying the material 
inthe proper manner is one of the most ele- 
mentary mental tasks of the writer, but 
Iam sorry to say that there are very few 
who have even made a beginning with 
facility of this sort. Many wear out pencils 
and typewriters, as well as their brains, 
moiling over refractory “plot actions,” 
when, if they had a clear-cut idea of the 
nature of the problem itself, they would 
tither give up the task altogether or shift 
their attention in a more profitable direction. 
How does one classify story material? 
Ihave not space to answer this question 
completely. It is mainly a problem of the 
single emotional effect you wish your story 
produce. Once having decided what the 
single effect is to be, your plot pattern is 
dearly marked out for you. With this plot 
pattern in mind you are immensely helped 
by being able to eliminate unnecessary ma- 
and to concentrate your attention on 
the unfilled portions of your pattern. In 
general, this is a problem determining the 
quality of the story. 


Now let me give a few examples of bring- 
ing out another factor in finishing plots. 
The student develops a scene in which a 
writer is being lured from his peaceful re- 
treat in the woods by a woman who wishes 
him to come to New York to commercialize 
his talent by writing for the movies. The 
man refuses. The scheme is repugnant to 
his literary ideal. The woman hints at 
bribes of money, offering to sign a big check 
on the spot. The student is not satistied 
with this situation; it hasn’t sufficient dra- 
matic strength. How to increase it? | 

I simply asked the student what else the 
woman might offer which would mean more 
to the man than money. She suggested 
fame and various other things, and finally, 
love. When we had agreed upon love as 
being possibly the greatest test of the man’s 
ideals, I asked the student to push this idea 
to the utmost. In short order she sug- 
gested that the woman might be the man’s 
wife, whom he loved very much. She would 
live with him again, remaining that very 
night, in case he accepted. If he refused, 
she would leave at once. The wife used 
her utmost physical blandishments, The 
student soon saw her man in an agony of 
temptation. Her plot was finished. 

Another case occurred in a classroom. We 
were working with character stories. I 
asked the students to take a trait out of 
their own lives and produce a tragedy. 


- Someone suggested a passionate desire to 


write good short-stories. Immediately the 


usual tests to this ambition were suggested: 


loss of a good job, sacrifice of love of a wife, 
finally poverty which causes the death of 
the writer’s only baby. This, it was agreed, 
was a supreme test of the character trait; 
but the plot was still unfinished. I insisted 
that they continue with the action relent- 
lessly. They finally had the ambitious 
story-writer gazing into the coffin at the 
dead face of his child. “What does he 
say?” I asked. Somebody suggested: 
“What a corking idea for a story!” The 
plot was finished. 

Another problem of plot-finishing, involv- 


ing the same principle as that in the two 


cases cited, is presented by my more ad- 
venturous writers who insist on having 
somebody pull a gun in a crisis of their 
story and shoot down the enemy. The 
scene is nearly always melodramatic, and 
they are at a loss to know why in the world 
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shooting with a gun cannot be as dramatic 
as any other human action. I agree with 
them that it can be, but maintain that it is 
not effective in the way they use it because 
they have the man shoot on impulse. His 
action is not deliberate and fully reasoned 
out. He is possessed by what I call “a six- 
shooter complex”. He acts on impulse, and 
such actions are never very dramatic. Once 
this problem is understood, the student has 
little difficulty in changing melodrama to 
true drama, and so solving the plot satis- 
factorily. 


QTHER cases involving the same prin- 

ciple as above are plots solved by acci- 
dent or built up on a hoax. The reader in 
the latter case discovers at the end of the 
story that the character was only dreaming 
or was under the influence of some drug. In 
such cases, if there is no fundamental dra- 
matic conflict, I advise that the idea be 
abandoned. If there are good dramatic 
values, I show the student how to eliminate 
the accident or the hoax and the plot is 
soon finished. 

Now, what is the principle involved in 
these last-mentioned cases? Simply this: 
an understanding of what drama is. This 
we may call roughly the quantitative factor 
in plot-making, the quantity in each case 
being the extent or depth of the emotion 
aroused in the reader. There are various 
principles by which dramatic intensity may 
be easily increased in given plot patterns. 
There are also patterns in which dramatic 
conflict is a very minor factor and can be 
insisted upon only at great risk. There are 
human activities full of activity which are 
not dramatic at all. There even are strug- 
gles between men which are not dramatic. 
No student without a working knowledge 
of these matters can hope to handle intelli- 
gently the problems of dramatic struggle. 
Failing in this, the writer inevitably is 
handicapped in finishing plots. 

The two principles I have selected, that 
of classifying material and that of handling 
the dramatic factor, are obviously problems 
in sheer technique. The best suggestion 
that I can make to serious writers who have 
trouble in finishing their plots is to learn the 
technique of the art they are practicing. 
There are some qualifications for story- 
writing which cannot be learned ; technique 
it not one of them. The truth about this 


shibboleth of “writers being born and not 
made” is, that part of their abilities, the 
purely creative part, the part which inter. 
prets character and glorifies style, is largely 
born in them, while the other part, the 
purely technical skill, can be learned and js 
learned by every successful writer whether 
he knows it or not. Skill in plot-making js 
largely an ability to think clearly. I am 
convinced that we shall never get at the 
heart of this problem of finishing plots until 
the writer learns how to think straight 
though inspired. The thing can be learned 
by deliberate drill in the same way that any- 
one of average intelligence can master alge- 
bra or geometry. 


You have no choice, as some writers 

think they have, of “using technique 
or not”. The technique of creative writing, 
as the Greeks discovered two thousand 
years ago, is the craftsmanship imposed 
upon every writer with material and a pur- 
pose. Your only choice is whether you will 
learn the thing deliberately or will fumble 
along till ultimately you hit upon a method 
which to some extent works. 

My insistence upon this point is not a 
matter of personal opinion. It is a truth 
as large as life itself. Professor John 
Dewey of Columbia University, in his new 
book on “Human Nature and Conduct,’ 
says: 

“All life as well as art involves a mechar- 
ism. The great mistake in either life or art 
is to extol one of these elements at the ex- 
pense of the other. Those who base every- 
thing on mechanism reduce life to unintelli- 
gent automatism; those who preach ‘truth 
to life’ often achieve only an aimless splurge. 

“Mechanism is indispensable. The artist 
is a masterful technician. The technique 
or mechanism is fused with thought and 
feeling. The mechanical performer pet- 
mits the mechanism to dictate the perform 
ance. It is absurd to say that the latter ex 
hibits habit and the former not. We aft 
confronted with two kinds of habit, intelli 
gent and routine. Art and the habits of 
the artist are acquired by previous mechatl- 
cal exercises of repetition in which 
apart from thought is the aim, until sud 
denly, magically, this soulless mechanism 8. 
taken possession of by sentiment and im 
agination until it becomes a flexible instr 
ment of the mind.” 
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I might suggest various devices which 
have been found to be of practical help in 
finishing plots, such as the use of well-filled 
note-books and classified clippings, and the 
aid of another person to stimulate your im- 
agination in plot-making conversations, but 
all such devices are themselves part of the 

eral equipment of the writer who has 
fairly mastered his technique. The main 


and the source is in the mind of the writer. 
If he is peculiarly handicapped at this point 


TH the majority of studios work- 
Wve “at capacity,” many of the 

scenario departments are asking 
writers to submit original material for their 
consideration. The Universal Studios, for 
instance, are interested in all-star pictures, 
without restrictions of locale, in pictures 
that may be made abroad and in feature 
subjects suitable for such players as Gladys 
Walton, Frank Mayo, Herbert Rawlinson, 
Reginald Denny and Virginia Valli. They 
also seek powerful dramatic stories with 
suitable characterization for Priscilla Dean 
and Lon Chaney. 

With definite information about a studio’s 
needs in mind, the trained writer will not 
make the mistake of the amateur and write 
his scenario in unsalable form or in an un- 
desired mold. Take the matter of comedies. 
Just what is the comedy field? Although 
there is a demand for one- and two-reel 
comedies, the comedy producers have great 
difficulty in making writers understand their 
fequirements. Almost every comedian has 
a style of his own. Almost every comedy- 
production company differs in the amounts 
expended and in the class of material used. 

e use “bathing girls,” others “stunts” 
and “tricks,” and again others are of the 
so-called “situation” or “polite” class. The 
comedy field is a study by itself. 


thing is to attack the problem at the source, 


What Picture Material Do the 
Studios Want? 


By Frederick Palmer 
President of the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, Los Angeles 


of his work he needs a better equipment of 
mental tools, and these can be secured if he 
will make the necessary effort. 

A last word: There is current a popular 
dogma to the effect that deliberate drill in 
technique violates a writer’s inspiration. 
A writer, to be sure, who undergoes a 
course of drill in structure will often suffer 
a loss in spontaneity, as does the musician 
who has been playing by ear and learns to 
read. But can anyone doubt that both of 
them, if they persevere, will ultimately sur- 
pass anything they could have done before? 


In a well-constructed comedy, however, 
situations should follow one another in 
rapid succession, and in all comedies the 
aim should be to get “laughs.” There 
should always be a reasonable cause for the 
action. That is, a mere series of “hokum” 
or irresponsible actions will not make good 
comedy. Even in the “thinnest” of comedy 
plots there should be the usual construction 
of sequence and crises, situations and 
.climax. 

There is another type of story—comedy- 
drama—in which the writer with a keen 
sense of humor may find his best melieu, for 
there is a never-satisfied demand for com- 
edy-dramas in five- or six-reel length, as 


- vehicles for such stars as Bebe Daniels, 


Wallace Reid, Douglas MacLean, Con- 
stance Talmadge and others. There is more 
money and more glory in writing such 
stories than the shorter length. 

The essential technique of photoplay con- 
struction starts with characterization. Be- 
fore an amateur sets pen to paper, he 
should think out each person who is going 
to have a part in his drama, until he is sure 
that he knows him or her as he knows him- 
self, and is sure as to how he would react 
to any situation in which he might be 
placed. How would he act under the op- 
pression of sorrow, the frustration of his 
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deepest desires, jealousy, or any other try- 
ing circumstances? When the writer 
knows his leading character thoroughly, he 
can then furnish him with a dramatic ob- 
jective, something to strive for, and op- 
pose him with an antagonist—not a conven- 
tional villain, but another human, realistic 
character sufficiently formidable to create a 
sustained conflict. Then let that conflict de- 
velop through its inevitable and logical sit- 
uations and crises to a satisfying climax. 

The writer should always be sure that he 
has injected suspense into the action, for 
this is one of the most important essentials 
of the effective photoplay. To create sus- 
pense, which is the highest degree of in- 
terest, should be the primary aim of the 
writer. A defect in the amateur’s work 
that is not present in the trained writer’s is 
lack of sustained suspense. The writer 
should not try to confuse, but to veil, the 
outcome. It should be more or less ex- 
pected, but the manner in which it comes 
about should be as much a surprise as pos- 
sible. A good plot has three parts: Pre- 


mise—the great problem of the plot, the 
principal conditions under which the char- 
acters are brought into the story and into 
contact with each other ; Complication—the 
various accumulating occurrences _ that 
make the general plot; Solution—in which 
the answer to the plot problem is given in 
surprising but satisfying manner. 

Another important part of screen con- 
struction—one which the amateur is liable 
to. underrate—is conflict. Conflict does not 
necessarily mean a hand-to-hand fight or 
other form of physical combat. It means 
rather the battle of opposed minds and the 
struggle between the various factions of a 
story. In working up the “punches,” or in 
other words the highest points of the situa- 
tions, one should keep the conflict evenly 
balanced, in order to keep the audience in 
suspense as to the outcome. A situation is 
developed by placing characters in conflict 
with each other or in conflict with obstacles 
which must be overcome, and the more the 
audience is kept in anxiety and suspense the 
greater will be the protodramatist’s success, 


“One” 
By John H. Clifford 


Atlantic Monthly my attention was arrested by 


ie a belated reading of a 1921 number of The 
the frequent recurrence in a certain article of 


the noun ‘‘one,’’ meaning ‘‘a person conceived 
and spoken of indefinitely.’’ In the article men- 
tioned, covering about eleven pages of the maga- 
zine, the use of ‘‘one’’ in the sense specified is 
repeated sixty times! Here we have, in rhetorical 
use, an instance of what some would term ‘‘dam- 
nable iteration.’’ An American humorist of a 
former time (‘‘Doesticks’’) is credited with the 
saying that ‘‘there’s a great difference between 
a fool and a damfool.’’ And we might say that 
there is as much difference between iteration and 
damnable iteration. 

The writer under consideration is an English 
novelist of high a and it may be a fair in- 
nse whether this locution (with iteration) is not 

ar more gars in England than in our own 
country. But among our contemporary writers, 
especially those representing what the envious vul- 
gar regard as the highbrow class, the practice ap- 
pears to be increasing. A passage 

served in ‘‘The Americanization of Edward Bok’’ 
gives us an example: 


casually ob-- 


‘*One had merely to do all that one could do, 4 
little more than one was asked or expected to do, 
and immediately one’s head rose above the crowd 
and one was in an employer’s eye.’’ Five times 
in a sentencé of thirty-six words. Why not say 
after the first ‘‘one’’ he and his? 


At several places in the Atlantic article the 
‘‘ones’’ are almost as thick, and in most cases the 
monotony of such repetition could have beet 
avoided and the style strengthened by the use of 
pronouns, making a less stilted and more familiar 
presentation to ‘‘one’s’’ eye. 

Substitute ‘‘one’’ for ‘‘you’’ in these citations 
from William James and judge which use is the 
more natural and free: 

‘*The bigger the unit you deal with’’—not one 
deals with. ‘‘ You cannot talk with any man in 
the city but you get’’—not one, one gets. 

James Walker, once president of Harvard, said: 
‘*You may wring the neck of the crowing cock, 
but you can’t stop the morning!’’ Had he said 
‘fone’’ instead of ‘‘you’’ his ejaculation 
have missed the W: **punch.’’ 


& 


es 


BERS 


ODAY there is no good fiction pub- 

lished in English. Of other tongues 

I know nothing; post-war conditions 

ent translations, so of fiction in foreign 

idioms I cannot speak. Let us look at the 
shortstory. 

The history of the shortstory is brief 
and in three parts; perhaps four, but of 
the three we are sure—the Arabian Nights ; 
the French shortstory and the American 
shortstory. Except as all things of the 
same kind are related but are not copied 
one from another, such as the different 
varieties of painting, music, sculpture and 
architecture, there is no connection between 
these three families of shortstories. The 
_ problematical fourth family mentioned in- 
cludes shortstories from unknown sources, 
such as “Ruth” of the Bible, “Cinderella,” 
and sundry hoary tales that are household 
legends the world over. These we will pass 
over as they stand, ancient of age, uncertain 
of birth, and of world-merit, probably as 
deathless as the human race itself. 


Of the Arabian Nights we know little 
except that the tales exist; they rose in the 
East like the sun and moon and stars that 
verbally they are. The history of the 
French shortstory is common knowledge 
to those who know a shortstory from a 
story that is simply short. This brings us 
to the American shortstory. 

The American shortstory was born out 
of nothing into here as its mother, the 
nineteenth century, died; it soared into the 
glory of its noon like a cloud of eagles, and 
on flashing pinions passed swiftly on to 
disappear beneath the horizon, probably for 
some centuries to come. There is nothing 
strange in this, nothing unusual, for such is 
the history of all great mental leaps. The 
glory that was Greece was less than two 
centuries; a more fair computation might 
well compress Attic greatness into one cen- 


Stories That Live 


A Review of the Literary Situation by a Writer Whose Opinions 
Are Inevitably Thought-provoking Whether or 
‘Not We Agree With Them 


By Chauncey Thomas — 


tury. A man as a youth at Marathon could 
have had his grandson die with Alexander 
as a gray-haired but yet iron-muscled 
soldier—just three generations; and that 
was Greece, the artistic mother of the 
white world. 

So, if: the American shortstory lasted 
less than one generation, still it did well. 
Rip Van Winkle was its father; Poe stirred 
the fires a bit; then came the sudden and 
short upflaming of the only world-litera- 
ture America has yet produced, something 
that will not die from the pages, no matter 
what the tongue that tells the tales nor what 
the eye that reads them. Time will weed 
but cannot kill the American shortstories, 
any more than can the ticking of the clock 
drown Homer, the Nights, or Shakespeare. 
The American shortstory came into the 
world to stay, one of three, with the French 
and the Arabian on either hand, three 
equals, three immortals. 

The shortstory in England was an echo 
and depended mostly on one man, Kipling; 


‘but Time has not dealt kindly with his prose 


tales; his message is in verse. And Time 
is the only critic. 


‘THE time of the American shortstory 

was about fifteen years, and there has 
not been a good American shortstory for 
fifteen years. When an art is reduced to 
a system it is killed, the system becomes 
a mold but not a mother, and the results 
are like bullets, not living babes. The after- 
math of any period of greatness is like 
great men’s sons. When a thing cannot be 
excelled it is imitated, and no imitation 
equals the original. This is universally 
true in all lines of human work, ‘and it is 
true of the American shortstory. In the 
white world Alexander changed the art of 
war. Caesar changed it, Napoleon changed 
it; three short lives in over twenty cen- 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 


The Technique of Fiction ra, 
Dowst 


ice $1.75 
THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY. 
Lieberman Price 1.20 


THE WRITER’S BOOK......................Price 2.50 


THE 3% DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 1.50 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price .65 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD Tice .70 
Ask for catalogue for more detailed de- 

scription of above, and other helpful books 

for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 


The New 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts 
1922 Edition Price $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve 
and Agnes M. Reeve 

For every writer who would keep informed 
regarding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, photo- 
plays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, 
vaudevile sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, 
songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 aa for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specifically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 


explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 


gans. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, PUBLISHER, 
Franklin, Ohio. 
“Founder of The Editor. 


Send Me That Rejected Manuscript. 
No cure, no pay 
Success costs you five dollars 


Cc. R. DANNELLS 
923 East 7th Street North, Portiand, Ore. 


} 


WRITERS! 


Let us type your work. 
Prices right. 


Rawr TYPING SERVICE 


1314 Main Street Wheeling, W. Va. 


TRIED TYPING 


satisfaction at the following prices: 
Prose of all kinds. 406 


LAMOILLE TYPING BUREAU 
Lock Box. No. 1. Waterloo, lowa. 


We will type your manuscript and guarantee | 


turies; each conquered his world; those jp 
between copied them for many a long cep. 
tury and did little that is permanent, 


The English language does not contain q 


great novel, the French does not contain a 
great poem, and except “Thanatopsis” 


alone, America’s gift to the literature of 
the world is less than one hundred short. 
stories; but these will live, will outlive the 
English tongue. Which these hundred are 
no man knows, Time alone can tell. Asa 
mother is the poorest judge of her own 
child, so is a generation the poorest judge 
of its own greatness. Some generations 
have no greatness, 


All tales depending on passing conditions 
are doomed to disappear with those con- 
ditions; only stories founded on basic ele- 
ments can live. Railroad stories are perhaps 
@ fair example; when the locomotive van- 
ishes so vanish the tales thereof. But the 
same story—if perchance based on a road— 
that may live, for a road will always be. 
Many a tale that hinged on the play of foil 
and sword is long since forgotten, but a 
hungry girl there will always be, and 
“Ruth” will ever live. She lives today by 
her tens of thousands in every land, 
whether it be amid alien corn or at the rib- 
bon counter matters not. O. Henry’s girl 
looking at the picture of Kitchener while 
the pimp waited on the corner was as true 
in Babylon and Egypt as it is true in New 
York today, or will be in the metropolis of 
the Upper Amazon when Europe is like 
Yucatan. So with London’s “Love of Life,” 
be the place arctic waste, Sahara sand, of 
landless horizons, The open door of scarlet 
and the gnawing stomach are known to all 
women and to all men of all time. They 
are like the sayings of the Bible, the pro- 
verbs of the East, the random pearls of 
Shakespeare ; drops of race wisdom. 


If you would write to amuse and to eat, it 
is well and does no harm, but if you would 
have your tale told by father unto son 
read by mothers, when the sleep-hour comes, 
then you must put a life into an hour, that 
hour into such elemental form that it mat- 
ters not in what language it is writ of 
spoken, for the human heart knows 10 
change. 


LUCK 


LMOST every day it becomes the 
duty of a literary confessor to assure 
students that their discouragement is 

but a part of the “game,” that persistence 
and determination will win out in the field 
of literature every time, provided that the 
student has a fair degree of aptitude. 

Here is a secret, however: Persistence 
and determination are commendable qual- 
ities in their place, but a tremendous factor 
in the equation is Luck. 


There is no question about it. Many 
proofs of this could be produced. For- 
tunatus Scribbler may have exactly the 
same degree of ability that Downan Outa- 
luck possesses ; the latter may have written 
just as many stories, may have sent them 
out with equal persistence and good judg- 
ment, yet he will be a struggler while For- 
tunatus is nicking the editors for three- 
figure checks. 

There are even writers of mediocre abil- 
ity who seem to have passed more brilliant 
and perhaps more determined runners in 
the race. What other explanation can be 
given than that they were lucky? 


place. One writer, after pegging along 
unsuccessfully for greater or less time, may 
submit a story to an editor who is short of 
material at that particular moment. His 
yarn, being passably good, is accepted. It 
makes a “hit,” and a demand for more fol- 
lows. If he can “deliver the goods,” a 
regular market is thereby opened up to him. 
His name becomes known to other editors 
and they naturally look with favor upon 
his offerings. 

He passes in the race another writer of 
equal ability simply because that other did 
not happen to submit a manuscript to the 
editor at the psychologically right time. 

Yes, it is a matter of luck; but wait— 
Somehow or other, the Fickle Goddess 
almost invariably disposes her favors upon 
writers who have shown a fair amount of 
dogged determination. The lazy or faint- 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


It is easy to see how this might take 


hearted writer is barred for not giving 
Luck a chance to help. 

Here, for example, is an aspirant who 
has written a pretty good story. He starts 
sending it out, but loses interest after it 
has been two or three times rejected. 
Thereafter, the story lies neglected in a 
drawer. Another writer, having produced 
that same story, would send it out, not two 
or three times, but an indefinite number of 
times. Many of his submissions are mere 
“shots in the dark.” . 

One day, a check comes back instead of 
the story. “Talk about luck!” the writer 
exclaims, “I just happened to stumble onto 
the right market.” 

In other words, Luck was with this 
writer because he gave himself every 
chance to be lucky. 

A case comes to mind of a story which 
had been kept constantly in the mails for 
ten years. It had been rejected something 
like a hundred times—in fact, the author 
had last the early records of its travels and 
forgotten where he had sent it. Critics 
who examined it pronounced the story un- 
salable. “It’s good of its type,” they would 
comment, “but magazines don’t want that 
type of fiction.” 

One day the author sent the story off 
to a magazine that had rejected it two or 
three times previously. As a matter of fact, 
he didn’t expect to sell the story, but there 
was a bare chance that the editors might 
have forgotten having seen it before and 
would give it another reading. 

Some weeks later the author received 
for it a handsome check from a magazine 
he had never before heard of. 

An accompanying letter explained that 
the publication to which the manuscript 
had originally been sent had been sus- 
pended. The manuscripts that happened to 
be on hand had been turned over to the 
editors who signed the letter. This one 
was just what they wanted. 

That was a case of luck. The author did 
not use judgment in sending the manu- 
script to the right place, because the right 
place wasn’t even known to him. 
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Are Your Manuscripts Correctly 
Prepared for Publication? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made a 
specialty of typing, revising and criticising 
manuscripts, will be glad to handle your work 
for you. The charge for straight copying is 
75c a thousand words or part thereof; for 
copying with editorial revision, $1.00 a thou- 
sand, and for a constructive criticism, $1.00 a 
thousand. Write for particulars. 


RuTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
Box 667 Allendale, N. J. 


La ToucHE HANcockK 
Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-f 1 ience. Markets and 
lars references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


itty Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


MSS. CRITICISED, TYPED, MARKETED 
Oriticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. oe 
a 


or without typing) submit manuscript for estimate of 
cost, Est. 1912. Send stamp for further particulars 


William Labberton, Literary Agent 
669 West 150th Street, New York City 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play. Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
edi staff of the J. B. Li cott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey ications. 
All errr are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


_ WRITERS! 

Typing 30c per 1000 words. Carbon. 1 

Pair Ms. mailing envelopes with each $1 

worth of typing free. Try me. Get 
service. 


V. Glenn Casner, Repton, Ky. 


With Your Name and Address. 
Inking Pad included free. For only 


Just the thing for writers to mark their out- 
going and return envelopes. Gives neatness 
and accuracy. Sent postpaid for $1. 

Aurora Rubber Stamp: Works, Aurora, III. 


Attractive Rubber Stamp» $ 1 


However, if he hadn’t been almost ridicy. 
lously persistent, he wouldn’t have been 
lucky. 


Recently a student writer who had writ. 
ten occasional stories without any signs of 
an acceptance brought one of his yarns to 
the critic. He was encouraged to believe 
that it might find a market, and a few pos. 
sibilities were suggested to him. He tried 
some of them out, unsuccessfully. 

“Better send the story to Blank’s,” the 
critic advised him. “I’ve heard that its 
editors are in a buying mood.” 


The writer followed the suggestion, and 
an acceptance came back by return mail, 
He sent on another previously unsuccessful 
tale to the same editor, and it was accepted. 


That was less than seven months ago, 
and to date the writer has sold to this one 
market a dozen stories, at increasingly 
good prices. His name is being featured 
on the cover of the magazine and there is 
no question about his having established a 
regular market. 


If he hadn’t been lucky, he would no 
doubt be among those who have still to 
place their first manuscripts. But he 
wouldn’t have been lucky if he hadn’t kept 


on trying. 
—W. E. i. 
* * * * 


The National Geographic Society has awarded 
the Grant Squire Prize to Vilhjamur Stefansson. 
The prize corresponds to the Pulitzer Prize in lit 
erature, and was awarded to Stefansson in recog: 
nition of the interest and value of his book ‘‘The 
Friendly Arectic.’’ According to the resolution 
awarding the prize, it is the narrative of five 
years’ exploration and scientific research by the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition, which was authorized, 
financed and directed by the Canadian Government. 

SOME NAME 


The full name of Achmed Abdullah, the short- 
story writer, is Syyed Shaykh Achmed Abdullah 
Nadir Khan el-Iddrissyich el-Durani. 

Marked activity among the established New York 
magazines, with eagerness on the part of theif 
editors to buy suitable fiction, is reported by several 
Western writers who have returned recently from 
‘‘scouting’’ expeditions in the East. Also, there 
appears to be a tendency toward paying higher 
rates. 
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“Mysterious Elaine” 


Prize-Winners in July Wit-Sharpener Contest Announced; 
August Problem Presented 


E must admit that Wit-sharpener contest- 
ants are game. The problem last month 
was difficult, the weather man reported 

hot weather throughout the country, and yet the 
number of solutions was as large as usual. How- 
ever, it seemed to the contest editor that there 
was a decided scarcity of really good develop- 


ments. 
The July problem was as follows: 


Harold DeVere leaves his hotel after the evening 
meal to attend an important business conference 
at the suburban home of Raymond Goff, banker. 
While he is driving his car, now past the city lim- 
its, the flare of his lamps reveals Elaine Merton 
on the road. Harold knows the young woman and 
he takes her in his car. She seems to be sup- 
pressing some strong emotion. She refuseg to talk, 
and the silence is broken only some minutes later 
when a shot from the bushes alongside the road 
punctures a tire. Elaine appears relieved and talks 
gaily. Harold drives on a short distance and then 
stops to fix the tire. He is puzzled over the shoot- 
ing, for his presence at the meeting is not of great 
enough importance to warrant drastic action to 
keep him away. When he returns to the car, he 
finds that Elaine has disappeared. * * * 


Francis F. Gregory, 546 Potomac Avenue, Buf- 
falo, New York, seemed unquestionably entitled to 
first prize. His solution contains a clever satirical 
twist. 


First Prize Winner 


DeVere, mystified, determines to investigate. He | 


flashes an electric torch in the direction of crack- 
ling brush, and orders, ‘‘ Hands up!’’ Man walks 
out, making unnecessary amount of noise. DeVere 
is startled to discover it is Goff. He leaves him, 


however, and dashes off in pursuit of others whom 


he hears making off through the underbrush. Catch- 
ing up with them, he finds Elaine and his wife. 

As they give up flight, Goff comes up and stands 
near Mrs. DeVere. DeVere demands an explana- 
tion. Elaine, his stenographer, tells him that Mrs. 
DeVere accused her of alienating her husband’s af- 
fections and demanded proof of her innocence. 
The test was to be as arranged. Knowing his 
business, Elaine knew when he was going to visit 
Goff and notified the wife, who stationed Elaine in 
one spot and hid with a witness, Goff, a little far- 
ther on, to await developments proving her claim. 
The shot into the tire was to give DeVere ample 
opportunity for amourousness on the lonely road. 

Realizing the failure of her plan, the wife breaks 
down and in Goff’s arms confesses that, actuated 
by her love for the banker, she had conspired to 
trick her husband into a divorce. DeVere, shocked 
and grieved, dismisses his wife, promising that he 


will obtain a divorce as soon as possible. The wife 
and Goff walk away and DeVere turns to Elaine. 

**You cleverest of all women! Now we can be 
married without any scandal.’’ 


Second prize was awarded to Mrs. Marguerite 
B. Moret, of Choteau, Montana, whose solution has 
good mystery elements. 


Second Prize Winner 


Harold is startled to find Elaine at conference. 
Banker chose her from bank’s stenographers to 
record proceedings. Conference ended., Harold 


- steps out, while others chat. Glimpses man enter- 


ing stealthily through side door. Follows. Door 
resists. Suddenly is flung open, revealing Elaine’s 
imploring, terror-stricken face. 

‘*Help me save my brother,’’ she begs. ‘‘If 
they found him here they would not understand. 
He is harmless. But they would shut him in an 
asylum. ’’ 

Harold overpowers man. Binds and carries him 
to his car. No one aware of what has happened. 

Harold waits dragging minutes while Elaine goes 
wel wraps. She is flushed, star-eyed as she rejoins 


During drive back, Elaine explains: Brother 
followed her. Desperate, she had turned back to 
entice him away, when Harold’s lights blinded her. 
Was glad; brother could not follow, as he didn’t 
ery banker’s house. Cannot explain revolver 
shot. 

“*T thought it best to walk out the rest of the 
way, as it might have made gossip,’’ she explains 
demurely. 

Next day, Harold in front of bank, waiting for 
Elaine to come to lunch with him as she promised, 
is annoyed to have banker excitedly rush out and 
drag him to his office, saying safe at residence has 
been rifled during conference. . 

Startled, Harold thinks of the night’s strange 
happenings. Remembers girl’s delay in getting 
wraps. not at her work today. 

One hour later, driving car out of garage, he 
finds slip of paper under seat. Reads: 


‘*T’m sorry not to be able to keep appointment, 
but necessity obliges. You must know the reason 
by now. Thanks for your chivalrous assistance. 
I hope I may always meet as gallant a gentleman 
in my hour of need! 

‘Elaine. 


‘*P, 8. The shot was not for dramatic effect, 
but to permit me to alight and lead ‘brother’ on, 
after I’d made sure of your support.’’ : 


Mrs. Bertha Comins Ely, of Greenville, N. H., 
was awarded third prize for a logical development 
involving strong human interest. 
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Professional Training 


rR. THomas H. UzzeEtt, for- 

merly Fiction Editor of 
WEEKLY, and associ- 
ate and manager of Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin, announces that 
he is giving professional training 
in short story writing by per- 
sonal correspondence to those 
who cannot come to New York 
to study with him. This an- 
nouncement is made in the hope 
of getting in contact with writers 
of promise, It is intended only 
for those who are very much in 
earnest, and are willing to face 
the truth about themselves and 
their work. Abilities will be 
diagnoséd before instruction is 
begun. Inquiries will be gladly 
answered. Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
573 West 192d St., New York 


$3005 


Given in Prizes 


$1935 in Cash Prizes; $1070 in Boxes of 
Fine Chocolates 


for 


Poetry and Prose Stories 


70 Cash Prizes at End of Contest 
also 
8 Cash Prizes Each Month 


Special Cash Prizes for School 
Children Each Month 


Prizes Range From $100 Down 


You can win some of this. It costs noth- 
ing to enter. You place yourself under no 
whatever. Contest ends December 

Write today (mentioning The Student 
weeeer? for full information and application 


blan 
Priest Drug Company 


Bangor, Maine 


Third Prize Winner 


But she has left on the seat a long slim en. 
velope, conspicuously white in the glare cast by 
the switch-board bulb. 

Harold wonderingly takes it up and reads the 
bold writing on the outside: ‘‘Hurry. Get this 
to Raymond Goff. Quick.’’ 

Harold hastily puts the envelope into his pocket, 
knowing that it must be important, for Elaine is 
Raymond Goff’s private secretary. 

He starts to turn on the power; then changes 
his mind, and jumps from the car, in search of 
Elaine. 

Suddenly, he hears a second shot not far away, 
and runs in the direction of the sound. He finds 
Elaine supporting a wounded man in her arms, 
She begs Harold to get Raymond Goff quickly. 

Goff arrives just in time to grant the man’s 
plea for forgiveness, as he painfully gasps for 
life. 

Harold now remembers the envelope and hands 
it to Goff, who draws from it a forged document, 
that, had it come into the possession of the per- 
son for whom it was intended, would have given 
Goff’s son the control of immense oil wells and 
ruined his father. 

Both shots were intended to delay Elaine, whose 
leyalty to her employer the son feared; but the 
second shot entered the son’s heart, as he acei- 
dentally tripped and fell in the underbrush. 

Raymond Goff seems stunned. He holds the 
forged document in his hands, and looks down 
with poignant sorrow at his dead son. Then his 
proud head falls forward in grief. 


The problem for August has a woman for its 


Be Psycho-Analyzed 


Complete examination to determine your | 
ability and kind of writing you can best do. |} 
Examination includes questions of psycho- 

analytic import, graphological analysis, psy- | 
chological and intelligence tests. 


The Writer’s Modern Necessity 
Send Stamp for FREE prospectus and | 
special low rate. 


RALPH E. LOCKE, PSYCHOLOGIST 
_P. O. Box 1115, Denver, Colorado 


VERSIFICATION TAUGHT 
. Poems Revised and Criticised 


By an experienced poet and critic. 
Lessons in Versification $1.00 each. 
Revision of poems 5c a line. Criticism 


50c a page. 
ALICE McFArLAND 
Club Boulevard West Durham, N.C 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remi Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, and 


emingtons, 
Monarchs rented, sold, and exchan Will sell_ 
course in t typewriting wi typewriter. 
Free Scholarship and full particulars, address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 
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central character, and gives wide latitude for de- 
velopment. 


WIT-SHARPENER FOR AUGUST 


On her wedding morning, Ann Dickerman re- 
cewes a special-delivery letter from her fiance, Os- 
car Doran, stating that he has left for South 
America. He offers no excuse nor reason for his 
act. Ann has a little over $10,000 in a bank on a 
checking account. Humiliated and heart-broken, 
she decides to withdraw the money and leave the 
country, but is told at the bank that a check bear- 

her signature was cashed for almost the 
amount she had deposited. The bankers insist that 
they phoned her when the check was presented, and 
that she acknowledged its validity. Inspection re- 
veals that the check is one for $10.00 which she 
had made out to Oscar Doran so that he might pay 
a small bill for her, and which has been raised to 
read $10,000. * * * 


In not to exceed 300 words, work 
out this plot situation to an effective conclusion. 

For the best development submitted a prize of 
$5.00 will be given; for the second best, a prize 
of $3.00, and for the third best a prize of $2.00. 
Winning outlines will be published next month. 


ConpiTions: The plot outline as completed 
must contain not more than 300 words, exclusive 
of the original problem. The outline must be 
legibly typed or written. It will be returned only 
by special request, when accompanied by stamped 
envelope for that purpose. 

Manuscripts must be received by the 15th of 
the month for which the contest is dated. Address 
Contest Editor, Tue Srupenr Warirrr, 1835 
Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Prompt TYPING SERVICE 
Stories or Photoplays. 50c per thousand 
words with one carbon copy. 

Ira H. Rosson 


Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE STUDENT WRITER? 


If not, now is the opportune time to be- 
come one. Here is a form to fill out. 


Subscription Order 


The Student Writer, 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo.: 


Enter me as a subscriber to your magazine 
beginning with the 
Humber, for which I enclose 


at the rate of $1.50 a year. (Canadian and 
foreign $1.75.) Five-year subscription, $5.00. 


Name 


Unquestionably One of the Most Practical and 


Inspiring Books on Authorship. 


Helps for Student Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 
Editor of THe SrTupENT WRITER 


An illuminating study of literary tech- 
nique. A mine of information for the fiction 
writer. 


The chapters on plot-buliding, viewpoint, 
style, unity, suspense, and characterization 
contain hints that writers will search for | 
vainly In other text-books. 


Willard Price, prominent editor, wrote to the author: 

“Richard Harding Davis’s first rule in war corre- 
spondence was, ‘Use similes that the man at home 
can understand.’ You evidently have the same idea. 


You take the ly unknown abstract principles 

of fiction and by comparing them with known th 

such as lenses, eggshells, precipices, and snow-banks, 

you make the essentials of technique ridi easy 

to understand. Congratulations on your of 
$1.50 Postpaid 


(Included at $1.00 with subscription orders for Tux 
, STUDENT WRITER for two years or more) 


THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 
1835 Champa Sireet - Denver, Colo. 


THE WRITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN , 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 


solitude, it seems to me that a magazine coming in 
once a month is like hand-shakes from a f 
craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 4 $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


The Arkansas Writer 
P. O. BOX 894 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


A REAL LITERARY MAGAZINE 
Subscribe Now, Only $1.50 the Year. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Home Study—Free Tuition. To one representa- 
tive in each county and city. Normal, Academic, 
Civil Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing Courses. Apply at once for Free Tuition for 
Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
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| 
Cash Prize Contests 


Our Lists show over 70 CON- 
TESTS and over $100,000 in 
Cash Prizes each month. 


We pay for suggestions which will 
improve these lists, or increase their 
circulation. For clippings of contests 
you see advertised and for mailing 
our circulars. 


THIS OFFER is made to any one 
who reads it, whether a subscriber 
or not. If you wish to take advan- 
tage of it send for a free sample list 
and Bulletins 24 and 30. 


THOMAS & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF LISTS 


East HappaM, Conn. 


EXPERT TYPING AND REVISING 
FOR AUTHORS 


Short photoplays, poems, circulars, envelope ad- 
and kinds of typing for authors and business 
men. Your work must be ly typed and revised to be 
acceptable to the editor. P. ing, 50e thousand words; 
ing and revising, 75c thousand words. Poems, 2c line. 
10,000 words, 40c and 60c thousand words. One car- 

bon. Prompt and accurate service. 
DeLuxe Typing Service, Box 540-C, Chicago, IIlinols 


To Student Writer Subscribers Only 
COLORADO LULLABY 
“The sweetest cradle song of the year.” 
Words and music by Western Writers. 
Full-size sheet music, 15 cents. (To 
others, 25 cents.) 
The Student Writer Press, Denver 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Unexpired subscriptions to the Western Pen 
Worker, Denver, will be filled by the proper num- 
ber of copies of The Student Writer. In cases 
where Western: Pen Worker subscribers are also 
Student Writer subscribers, subscriptions to the 
latter publication will be extended. 


To those who have encouraged me in my en- - 


deavor to sustain a medium for Western literary 
news, I wish to express my grateful appreciation. 
Better luck to a better endeavorer! 

HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN. 


3602 Raleigh Street, Denver. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from page 3) 


Woman’s World, 107 So. Clinton Street, Chi- 
cago, desires Middle Western and Northwestern 
adventure stories of the feminine angle. It pays 
very good rates on acceptance. 


The Semaphor Monthly, 1016 American Bank 
Building, Oakland, Cal., will make its initial ap- 
pearance this month. It is devoted to the inter. 
ests of railway employes and their families. H. 8, 
Zellner, the editor, writes: ‘‘This magazine de- 
sires articles, editorials, verse, jokes, mystery and 
detective, love, domestic, and railroad fiction. The 
only type not desired is sex fiction.’’ Mr. Zell- 
ner does not state what rates are paid for’ accept- 
able material. 


The International Interpreter, 268 W. Fortieth 
Street, New York, wants articles of 1000 to 1500 
words, on subjects which will be interesting to 
readers in all parts of the world. Payment is 
made on publication at varying rates. 


Elmer Whittaker, Segreganst, Mass., writes that 
he is preparing to publish a new magazine. ‘‘I 
am.in the market for short humorous stories, jokes, 
skits, and good lyrics, preferably from amateur 
writers. I will pay good rates, according to merit. 
Manuscripts reported on in about a week, and pay- 
ment made on acceptance.’’ 


The Jungle, 859 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
Rankin Justus, editor, writes: ‘‘We can use short 
stories, 1500 to 2500 words, of the human-inter- 
est, detective, and love types. We can not use 
serials, editorials, or any socialistic, sob or re- 
ligious material. Are overstocked with novelettes. 
Can use some verse, skits and anecdotes.| Pay- 
ment is made on publication at varying rates.’’ 


Ohio Farmer, 1011 Cleveland Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, sends word that it is overstocked with all 
types of material, and will not be in the market 
for some time. 


Moving Picture World, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, states that it is overstocked with all types 
of material and is ‘‘not buying anything at 
present,’’ 


Young People, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, W. Edward Raffety, Ph.D., editor in chief, 
is in the market for short-stories suitable for 
young people of 18 or over, especially those deal- 
ing with out-of-door activities. They should be 
not more than 3000 words in length. ‘‘ Avoid ref- 
erences to ‘movies,’ gression, and crime, and 
love stories. All sorts of illustrated articles, from 
500 to 1800 words in length, and editorials up 
to 500 words, on religious, ethical, and altruisti¢e 
topies, are used. Payment is on acceptance at 
about $4 per thousand words.’’ 


Home Friend Magazine, United Publishing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., is a typical ‘mail order 
‘paper.’’ It uses short-stories, serials and articles 
about the home and farm. Payment is on publica 
—_ and averages about a quarter of a cent 4 
word. 
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Our Dumb Animals, Back Bay Station, Boston, 
cannot use long articles; neither must they be 
technical. Short stuff, ringing of true experience 
with animals and encouraging the human spirit, 
stand a good chance. Editor Richardson asks for 
literary art, and freedom from the ‘‘ encyclopedia 
flavor.’’ Unusual animal pictures are purchased. 
Payment is low but comes promptly on acceptance. 


The Poster, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
according to Roy O. Randall, editor, is ‘‘in the 
market for articles of 1200 to 2000 words on ad- 
vertising, merchandising, poster advertising, and 
co-ordination of media, and pays for them at three- 
quarters of a cent a word up, on publication.’’ 


Every Girl’s Magazine, 31 E. Seventeenth 
Street, New York, is the official organ of the 
Camp Fire Girls. It is in the market for stories, 
legends, interesting biography, and photographs. 
Payment is after publication at moderate rates. 


Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass., is a ‘‘ New Thought’’ 
periodical. A correspondent reports that he was 
paid half a cent a word, on acceptance, for a short 
article on habit-breaking, but its,rates vary a 
great deal. It is not now using fiction, but has 
used serials in the past. 


lutheran Young Folks, Ninth and Sansom 
Streets, Philadelphia, is at present in the market 
for educational and descriptive articles, 2000 to 
3000 words in length, illustrated; stories for young 

ple of high school ages and older, 3000 words 
in length; serials, four to thirteen chapters, 2500 
to 3000 words per chapter. Payment is on accept- 
ance at rates varying according to material. 


Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Mo., writes that at present it has a 
large oversupply of short fiction. ' 


Form, London, England, The Morland Press, 
Ltd., will be published as a monthly after October. 
It will be devoted to literature, fine arts, music 
and criticism. The editors are O. A. Spare and 
W. H. Davies. 


Club Fellow and Washington Mirrow, 1 Madison 


Ave., New York, is in the market for short-stories 
of from 1200 to 1500 words, which are bright, 
up-to-date, and have a society flavor. It also uses 
verse of the same type. Payment (the editors do 
not say at what rate) is on the 25th of the month 
following publication. 


Medical Critic & Guide, 12 Mount Morris Park 
West, New York, does not, as a rule, buy unsoli- 
cited matter, and when it does rates are very low. 
Therapeutic Record, Louisville, Ky., also pays little 
or nothing, preferring to reward the author with a 
few years’ subscription. So many of the medical 
journals refuse all but technical work, or ask that 
contributions come gratis, that the general writer 
will be well advised to correspond with the editors 
send devoting much time to the preparation of 

cles. 


Both The American Journal of Nursing, 45 S. 
Union Street, Rochester, N. Y., and The Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review, 38 W. 32nd Street, 

ew York, offer only a restricted market, most of 
the articles being technical. The former pays on 
Publication, at about half a cent a word. 


A New Student Writer 
Service 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Student Writer criticism service 
and by others, The Student Writer has es- 
tablished a reliable l 


MANUSCRIPT SELLING AGENCY 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 


This service does not claim to have any 
mysterious influence with editors nor to 
guarantee the sale of a Ms. It does have a 
closer knowledge of the immediate market 
needs than most writers. It guarantees only 
to devote honest and intelligent effort to sell- 
ing manuscripts accepted for that purpose, 
as promptly as possible to the best markets 
available, 


The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
opinion on his manuscript if it is not accept- 
ed for marketing. This service will attempt i] 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a Ms. 15 per cent of the amount paid 
he magazine is charged; minimum com- 


by t 
mission, $3.00. 

Address: AGENCY DEPARTMENT, The 
Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, 
Colo. 


AUTHORS! 


Have your manuscripts correctly typed at 
lowest rates. Bond paper, carbon copy. 
Write for terms. 


Typing Service Bureau 


Box 455, Clinton, Ind. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS, COMPOSERS 


Manuscripts Typed ......50c per 1000 Words 
Bones Bnd 2c per Line 
Including miner corrections and Carbon Copy 
Correct Form, Neatness and Accuracy Assured 


Authors’ & Writers’ Service Bureau 


1651 LAWRENCE AVE, DETROIT, MICH. 


AUTHORS! ATTENTION! 
TRIANGULAR PRIZE CONTEST 
Win a typewriter, writing desk, books, etc. You may 
win the lucky number. Costs nothing to try—Neat, ac- 
curate and prompt typing; revising of Mss. done, mel- 
odies arranged. Ask for particulars. : 
COLUMBIAN TRIANGLE 


Frankenmuth, Mich. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 


Room 215, Kellogg Bidg. 
1416 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Expert advice and criticism. 
Library Research 


Submit Mss. No reading fee. 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don't know 
how such a splendid journal has heretofore 
escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful magazine for 
r vee who wield the pen? If so, this is your 


opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 

' igs filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
ae features appear in the table of 
contents. 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization 
has been helping writers to perfect and make sal- 
able their work. It was begun by Mr. James 
Knapp Reeve, who for more than half this period 
had it under his exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve 
has now resumed this work and will give it his 
exclusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give constructive 
criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; to analyze 
each manuscript, and to find not only its weak 
points, but as well all that is of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism and 
advice regarding revision and sale, will be sent 
on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence invited. 


Contains cles bey with “ne ‘marketing of 


Literary, Dramatic and 
Published quarterly, Zane 4/6 @ year. 
1 Central Building, 
London, S. 


Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Photodramatist offers three cash prizes of $75, 
$50, and $25 for the best dramatic situations. The 
contst closes October 31st. The editor states: 
‘*Dramatic values, not literary merit, will be the 
basis for judging. Strong, original situations are 
desired—not skeleton outlines of entire stories, In 
other words, the best basic situation, on which a 
photoplay might be constructed, will win the first 
prize. Manuscripts are limited to 300 words and 
must be typewritten, double-spaced, on 81x11- 
inch paper. Name and address should be placed 
in upper left-hand corner; exact number of words 
in right-hand corner. All literary and dramatic 
rights will remain the property of the contestants. 
Photodramatist will print each month the best 
situations submitted, releasing copyright to each 
author immediately upon publication. No manv- 
scripts will be returned. The judges will be: Paul 
Bern, scenario editor, Goldwyn Pictures Corpora- 
tion; Frances Harmer, literary advisor to William 
C. deMille; Jack Strumwasser, scenario editor, Fox 
Film Corporation. Address manuscripts to Con- 
test Editor, Photodramatist Publishing Co., Inc, 
411 S. Main Street, Los Angeles. 


‘The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, this month offers prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for the best letters within 400 words on 
the topic, ‘‘ What I don’t Like About My Town.” 


The National Association of Wholesale Drug- 
gists, 99 Nassau Street, New York, offers $100, 
$50, and $25 for the best articles received on ‘‘ The 
Economic Value of the Wholesale Salesman.’’ 
Articles are limited to 2500 words. 


Treat ’Em Square, 33 Union Square, New York, 
is offering five prizes of $5 each and a first and 
second prize of $10 and $7.50 respectively for the 
best letters within 500 words on ‘‘ What is the best 
way for the government to compensate the ex- 
service men who served in the world war.’’ 


The People’s Home Journal, 78 Lafayette Street, 
New York, in a contest closing December Ist, 
offers $375 for a name which will attract most 
attention to electric signs in front of theaters and 
best suit the personality of Helen Lynch. 


Waxed Typewriter 


Each 
_Ribbons, 60c Praia 

= you satisfied with the ribbon 
ou are now using? If not, try 
Waxed Ribbons, made by our 
| new procers which ere, 

essen 
peng Rib bons will not dry ere 

fill the type or sm 

f 
Se stamps, for full 


to one order. 
Our 24 page booklet — Better riter Re- 

be sent t purchase. 
Order today, money 


Address Jim 
The RIBBON WORKS, Inc. 
Galveston, Texas 


(Organ of the Incorporated Society of Authors, ‘ 


of the film, but as the se 
there is a decided drop in i 
: turning from his lawn to his scrapbooks 
for inspiration. 
We find him first deep down in the building ex- 


This is why we search the Nation for Imagination 


‘If you possess the gift, the screen needs you and will pay from $500 to 
$2,000 for your stories. Will you accept a free test of your imagination? 


HE WHOLE STORY of the motion 

picture industry’s supreme crisis 

is told in the newspaper clippings 
reproduced above. They refer to the 
newest picture of one of the greatest 
stars of the screen. 

Talent costing millions—a fortune in- 
vested in the production. And a dis- 
appointment to the public! 

And now the producers realize that 
the whole future of the industry hangs 
in the balance. To the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation they have said: 
“Search the nation for Imagination. 
Train it to create stories for the 
screen.” 


A $10,000 Discovery 


Wonderful results are rewarding this 
search, The Palmer Photoplay Corpo- 
ration discovered Imagination in Miss 
Winifred Kimball, of Apalachicola, Flor- 
ida, and trained it to create scenarios. 
Miss Kimball won the first prize of 
$10,000 in the a Daily News 

rio contest. Eight other Palmer 
students won prizes in that greatest of 
contests, in which 30,000 scenarios were 
entered. Three Palmer students won all . 
the prizes in the J. Parker Reade, Jr., 
scenario contest in which 10,000 com- 
peted. 


And the search for Imagination goes 
on, This advertisement offers you the 
free questionnaire test with which we 
discover such Imagination as lay hid- 
den in a Florida village until we found 
and trained Miss Kimball. 


Is it any wonder that producers are 
seeking everywhere the original story— 
the scenario written expressly for the 
screen, with the screen’s wide latitude 
and its limitations in view? 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
the industry’s accredited agent for re- 
cruiting new scenario talent for the 
screen, is discovering hidden ability in 
all walks of life, and, through its train- 
ing course in screen technique, is devel- 
oping scenarists whose work is eagerly 
sought by producers. 


Will you take this free test? 


By a_ remarkable psychological ques- 
tionnaire test, which is sent free to any 
serious man or woman who clips the 
coupon on this page, natural aptitude 
for screen writing is discovered. It is 
a searching, scientifically. exact analysis 
of the Imagination. Through it scores 
of men and women have had opened to 
them the fascinating and well-paid pro- 
fession of photoplay authorship. 
Persons who do not meet the test are 
frankly and confidentially told so. 
Those who do indicate the natural gifts 
required for screen writing may, if they 
so elect, enter upon the Palmer home 
training course. This course equips 
them in every detail to turn those tal- 
ents to large profit. The Palmer Course 
is actively inspirational to the imagina- 
tive mind; it stirs the dramatic in- 
stinct to vigorous expresson. So stim- 


ulating are the forces br into 

for screen the pay 
mer Course has become a recognized aid 
of incalculable value for men and wom- 
‘en in every walk of life when the abil- 
ity to visualize developments is an asset, 
Primarily, however, it is for the screen, 


$500 to $2000 for a Single Story 


The Palmer Photoplay 
which exists primarily to sell photo- 
plays to producers, must train new 
writers in order to obtain stories to 
sell. The producers are now paying 
from $500 to $2000 for original stories 
by new writers. 

Above are the simple, sincere facts. 


This advertisement is just a part of the © 


Corporation’s search for talent worth 
developing. It is not an unconditional 
offer to train you for screen writing; 
it is an offer to test you absolutely free, 
in your own home—to test you for the 
creative and imaginative faculties which 
you may have, but are not conscious of. 
When you have passed the test, if you 
ses it, we shall send you, without ob- 
igation, a complete explanation of the 
Palmer Course and Service, its possibili- 
ties, its brilliant success in developing 
screen writers, and an interesting in- 
side story of the needs of the motion 
picture industry today. ) 

Will you give an evening to this fas- 
cinating questionnaire? Just clip the 
coupon—-and clip it now, before you 
forget. 


What is Imagination? The power of 
making mental images. It is the in- 
— back of every big thing ever 

. And it is the very essence of 
motion pictures, because the screen is 
merely an image of life. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 


PLEASE send me, without 
cost or obligation on my 
part, your Questionnaire. 
1 will answer the questions 
in it and return it to you 


information 
Course and Service. 


124 W. 48th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dept. of Education S. W. 8, 


ee 


Indicate Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Copyright, 1922, Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


Classified Announcements 


words to 


Rate, 30 cents a line, eee in advance. 
Sia cost 


the line. 
of five single insertions. 


A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE SERVICE BUREAU. For one 
dollar we supply material, information, or clippings on any 
known subject. Back number 
subject, fiction, adventure, techn 
ing, scientific. If you want 
N: State, Town and famil 
Heraldry. Guaranteed uine autographs and signatures of 
notables. Buy our “Little Dollar Plot-germs’’ for fiction, 
adventure, detective or occult stories, two to five hundred 
words each, they are very ~ Heme winged Helpful, constructive 
criticism, revising and Ms, with as many copies 
as you wish. Legal advice. te us for anything you 
We market — of rates. en- 
expert ag editors, readers, ics at your service. 
Hoosick I. P. Burgav, Box 679, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


ee TYPED, 5c per 100 words, with carbon 
copy. Agnes O. Holm, 616 Quincy Building, Denver, Colo. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED. AUTHORS: Submit your Book 
Mss., even if already seen by others. New writers wanted. 
Dorrance & Co., 308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRY THIS! Send your Idea—200 —— I suggest 
ot, incidents, characters, title, markets—complete Working 


ynopsis. Enclose Dollar with each Story- Tdea. GroreEs 
Forme. 222 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


AUTHORS! Make sure that your manuscript is typed 
properly and in proper form. We specialize in this work 
and guarantee result. 50c per thousand words; with expert 
editorial revision, 75c thousand. Promp t Service. 
SrenocraPHic Service. 1123% East Jefferson, 


MANUSCRIPTS SATISFACTORILY TYPED and _ revised. 
Send for Rates. HawortH Typina Service, 1237 Real 


Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


MSS. TYPED, corrected, reconstructed, criticised, markets 
named, 50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy, bond paper. Re- 
vision, 85c per 1000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rosz Camp- 
BELL, McGregor, Mich. 


AUTHORS! Try us for good work! Typing, 
rected, 50c per PantincsA words, poems 2c per ee. The 
best is the cheapest. Writer’s MANUSCRIPT Service, Box 
587, Austin, Texas. 


SHORT STORIES, PHOTOPLAYS criticised. 50c thousand 
words. Send self-addressed stamped envelope 6 manu- 
script. Bitis, Box 825, Niagara Falls, N. 


YOU SAY this world’s darned dry? You are mistaken. Get 
PLOTCRAFT, our ical plot encyclopedia, 25c. K. F. 
Lune, 60 Kukui e, Honolulu, waii, 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION. Five cash prizes of $25 awarded 
each month for best Mss. submitted to be revised and typed 
at 60 cents per 1000 words. All work guaranteed. Prompt 
service. ELMER WHITTAKER, Box 34, Segreganset,, Mass. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANCE—COonscientious criticism of 
stories, poems, exposition and features. Available markets 
mentioned. Helpful suggestions. Special attention to un- 
salable manuscript. 30c per 1000 words. CHARLES WILSON, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS, ATTENTION. I will your 
manuscripts in correct form, neatly and. accurate’ » wt 
bend paper with one carbon, 50c per thousand words. "AL K 
Lregemuvis, Box 359, Erie, Pa. 


LET ME TLAATSTRATE your manuscript and -help its sale! 
Drawings and designs for any nl of article, story or poem. 
LawRENCcE Rossins, Harwich, Mass 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED. 
rection of errors in pu! on, spelling, etc. Rates rea- 
Write for terms. SovuTHerN Literary Bureau, 


WRITERS—ATTENTION! Stories, poems, etc., wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss. or write. Literary Servics, 25 
Amherst, Ohio. 


errors cor-— 


Special attention given to cor- 


DETAILED AND PERSONAL criticism and market sugges. 

tions by a writer of experience, 50 cents nedion thousand words, 

Fee refunded promptly and without ion if Hy are not 

satisfied. Reference, First Nati this city, 

Star Bureau or Criticism, P. 39, Shiner, 
exas. 


Monthly Market Bulletin. Infor. 
mation Bureau. Manuscript listing. Reduction in service 
cost. Free manuscript criticism. Individual coaching— 
short story or photoplay. SERVICE Asgo- 
Boston, 34, Mass. Box 8 


FREE TO MEMBERS. 


TYPING of all kinds done promptly and accurately. One 
gg copy, 50c - 1000 words. BOX 24, High View, 


‘CORRECT TYPING—Manuscripts 40c per thousand words, 


poems 2c a line, including one carbon copy. Anna M. 
AmMBLER, 2290 American Ave., Long Beach, California, 


MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, typed and markets named. $1 
per 1000 words, with carbon copy. Couuins Typine Service, 
328 North Kane St., Roseburg, Oregon. 


AUTHORS! We revise and type manuscripts in proper 
form for publishers. Lowest rates. Write for terms. 
AUTHOR’S USCRIPT SERVICE, 28 E. 4th Ave., Denver, 
Colorado. 


THE WAY INTO PRINT—A dozen practical, hel 


ticles by men who have found the way. Price 25 cents; 


and catalogue of 20 other valuable books for writers. 
James Knapp Reeve, publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 


THUMB-NAIL CRITICISMS 


Many want advice on their jj 
manuscripts, but don't care to |} 
pay the rates demanded by jj 
most professional critics for ex- |} 
tended service. My thumb-nail |} 
crilicisms—the only ones of 
their kind—will meet their needs. |} 
I read your story, photoplay, 
article, poem—write an opinion |} 
on its salability, outstanding 
faults, and goo "features, an 
give a good list of probable 
markets, 

Brief—yes, but to the point. 
Some say my few-word flashes || 
are more illuminating than pages, 


Rate; Each Ms.—25c a thousand | 
words; 10c a thousand above 10,000. |} 
I may give just the help you need. It will | 
cost you next to nothing to find out. 
RETURN-MAIL SERVICE 


Enclose self-addressed envelope, return | 
postage fully prepaid. Send manuscript witb | 
coin, bill, or money order, to— 


TOM THUMB, JR. 
P. O. Box 2112. Denver, Colo. | 


WORDS TELL THE TALE. For one dollar we will criti. 
cise the wording of your script up to 5000 words. We 
— the meaning, sound, connotation, choice and taste 
of the words you use. We tell you more about your script 
with our word criticism than you will learn from ten of the 
“other kind.” Do not forget what the masters have said 
about words. We serve craftsman as well as apprentice, 
— 
ful ar- 
any, Ga. 


| | 


fe] 


<i | 
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Don’t Forget 


That an Unusually Helpful Manuscript 
Criticism Service Is Offered to Writers 
By the Editors of The Student Writer 


Following Are Extracts From a Typical Student Writer Criticism 


Dear, 

The trouble with this story is that 
neither of the characters arouses our 
liking to a satisfactory degree. As 
seen through McGee’s eyes, all through 
the first part, Gorman does not appear 
in a favorable light; at the same time 
we are conscious of ‘McGee’s own nasty 
jealousy. Both men, of course, show 
up more favorably at the last. but:-if 
the reader fails to find a character 
that he can like in the early passages 
of the story, he is not likely to reach 
the conclusion. 

The impression made by the story on 
the whole is unpleasant. Even the re- 
lief at the last is hardly strong enough 
to be satisfying. Gorman does not seem 
to have done anything in particular to 
make him deserving of the girl, and 
MicGee ceases to be a sueak only in 
order to indulge in heroics, 

I have considered the palliatives you 
suggest, but they strike me as inade- 
quate. To give the story selling appeal, 
you must arouse the reader’s keen 
sympathy and liking for at least one of 
the characters. And that one ought to 
be McGee, for the reason that you have 
chosen him as the medium through 
which the events are viewed—the view- 
point character. You. will find that 
readers like to enter closely into sym- 
pathy with heroic characters. When 
Wwe read a story told from the view- 
point of one who is brave or bril- 
liant, we imagine, for the time, that we 
are possessed of these traits. We for- 
get our own drab personalities and for 
the time being experience the thrills of 
being admired, of being loved by a 
beautiful girl, or being feared by a 
burly ruffian. 

If you can fit your plot to the char- 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 

8,000 Words Or 

5,000 words OF 3000 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.. 3.00 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


20 lines or less (without typing)........$1.00 


Deposits may be made to be applied at the 
Present low rates at any time in the future. 

For deposits of $25.00 or more a 10 per cent 
discount will be allowed. Example: The 
criticism of a 5000-word manuscript costs 
3.00. If the manuscript is submitted under 
& $25.00 deposit, 10 per cent will be deducted 
from the $3.00 rate, making the cost $2.70. 


All fees payable In advance. 


The Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 


The new permanent rates are: 
LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 


acter requirements of the situation, 
vou will have a more satisfactory 
story. The suggestion that occurs to 
me is that you keep McGee’s hands 
entirely out of the plot, as it were, and 
let some friend, perhaps the waiter 
that you introduce in the story, play 
the trick on Gorman, in order to help 
him out. It is natural that McGee 
should entertain a wholesome dislike 
for the other man—which may or may 
not prove justifiable—but let him con- 
trol this feeling, as far as outward ap- 
pearances are concerned, 

His friend, or the privileged waiter, 
or both, might remonstrate with him 
for not doing something to get Gorman 
out of the girl’s good graces, but when 
they have argued with him in vain, let 
them take matters into their own 
hands. They alone will be responsible 
for ‘showing up’’ the other man, The 
reader will respect McGee for being 
above such a purpose, 

Toward the last, when the truth nat- 
urally dawns upon McGee, he will be 
helpless to prevent the trick from suc- 
ceeding. To complicate matters, you ~ 
can let Gorman and the girl discover 
the plot and blame McGee, until the 
true culprits clear him by confessing. 

This igs a general suggestion, the de- 
tails still to be worked out by you, 
fag is original and needs only 
to be handled in a more pleasing way. 
You have told your story in good, 
snappy style. In your revision, bear in 
mind such markets as the Frank A. 
Munsey company, 280 Broadway, New 
York; Top Notch, 79 Seventh cel 
agg York; Short Stories, Garden City, 

Y.; Adventure, Spring and 
Sites streets, New York: The 
Blue Book, 79 Seventh avenue, New 
York, etc. 


ING is a feature of The Student Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. Rate for 
prose: 


Per thousand words (with carbon copy) .$1. 00 


VERSE TYPING 


Each poem, up to 25 
Additional lines .01 


OUR LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the better- 
ing of the style. A brief criticism and list 
of probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words........$2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words.... 1.50 


Inclose return postage. 
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THE | 
HAMMOND 
Folding Portable 
TYPEWRITER 


The Great Interchangeable 
Typewriting Machine 
FULL CAPACITY 
FULL SIZE KEYBOARD 
Is the only Writing Machine in the 
world which permits carrying two 
different type sets on the same ma- 
chine. Roman type for text, Italics 

for emphasis and quotations. 
Over 365 type-sets available to select 
from. 


Ready to Carry. Ibs. 
IF YOU WERE AN EDITOR 


Wouldn’t you prefer type that talked, 
rather than the old routine “Pica” 
(Roman) with all of its sameness? 


Use “Multiplex” type variety and add 
strength to your Mss. 


Automatically uniform type impression. 
No cultivated touch required. 

Universal keyboard. 

Unlimited width of paper accommodated. 


No other typewriter can do this: 
Types for all purposes 
and for all languages 
Spacing to sult size of type 
Perfect alignment 
All on one MULTIPLEX 

Done on ONE HAMMOND 


Hammond Typewriter Corp. 
553 East 69 St., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Write for Special Terms to Authors 


Markets for Boys’ Stories 


The principal magazines that handle stories fg 
boys in their teens are mentioned below. Writen 
of boy material should avoid too obvious morals 
but should remember that all such stories shoul 
be clean and wholesome. Write ‘‘up’’ to boys, 
rather than down to them, remembering that 4 
child of any age has contempt for a story that jy 
too juvenile for his years. Interest and _ practi 
eality are big requirements in material . for th 
young folks’ periodicals—these and brevity. Many 
stories and articles are rejected by them as ty 


long. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston. Strictly speak. 
ing, this is a family weekly, though fiction for 
boys and girls is the specialty. A real plot ani 
skillful treatment are indispensable. It is useless 
to submit anything but the best. Articles hav 
to be out of the beaten track, be interesting ani 
helpful, and not too long—preferably under 100 
words. Fifty or seventy-five dollars is cheerfully 
paid for a short-story, and from a cent anda 
half to three cents a word for articles. 


The American Boy, Detroit, uses longer stories 
than the Companion, of a little older type, ani 
a bit less moralized, though always clean and abovw 
parental criticism. Adventure and business ar 
favorite subjects, though the athletic yarn, if it 
carries a novel feature vigorously handled, always 
gets a hearing. It is rather hard to sell Th 
American Boy articles, because most of such mater 
ial is supplied by department editors. Average 
rates are about a cent a word, on acceptance 
Both checks and rejections come with startling 
promptness. 


Boy’s Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, is the 
official organ of the Boy Scouts, and that state 
ment tells a great deal about its requirements. Any 
writer who can do interesting Scout stories 0 
articles stands an excellent chance of ‘‘ ringing the 
bell.’’? Stories should run from 4000 to 70 
words. One cent a word, on acceptance, is no" 
the usual payment. 


St. Nicholas, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
tries to meet the demands of all the children, th 
little folks as well as the more nearly mature. 
offers a somewhat larger field than some of the 
others mentioned, though the editors very fit 
quently plead ‘‘full stock.’’ Short-stories, serials 
and verse are used. Payment is usually on acceph 
ance, though in some instances not until publiee 
pce Prose rates are approximately one cent # 
word. 


Boy’s World, Elgin, Ill, is one of the wok 
known David C. Cook magazines. Coming from 
a house of religious publications, this weekly ¥ 
very particular; the writer wastes his time | 
postage if he sends in a story featuring cris 
playing-cards, the movies, torture, or morbidnes 
of any kind. The principal characters must bt 
boys, though there is no objection to adults # 
minor roles. Both Boy’s World and its compa 
ion paper, What To Do (for children of ten # 
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° 
tories te B| “IT’S AN EYE-OPENER FOR ANY FICTION WRITER!” 
Writes §]| Every day we receive some such com- 
ment as this about Is It Practical? 
to bee Th Fi . B > Will It Help Me? 
tha e Fiction Business 
By H. Beprorp-JoNes has made succass st writing. 
ic prach You'll find stories and novels by H. Bedford-Jones in TABLE OF OONTENTS 
|. for the half a dozen big magazines on the stands today. His fic- © I. “Can I Write Stories?” 
tional output is close to a million words a year. How he Il. Go ‘About. It. 
ty. Many does it is frankly explained in his new book, THE FICTION mL — 
m as too BUSINESS, of which The Student Writer has taken over IV. En damage Write. 
the publication rights. v. 2 
- Doing the Work. 
What They Say About It 
tly speak. HARRY STEPHEN KEELER, editor and author, writes: VIII. Story Construction—1. 
ction for “That book by H. Bedford-Jones is the meatiest thing I’ve IX. Story Construction—2. 
plot and read. I wish there were about fifty more such books on the X. Re-writing. 
len market at the price charged. It’s all to the good, and if any XI. Your Manuscript. 
. writer ever kicks in with a kick against it, you can teil XII. The Fiction Market. 
cles have them that H. S. K., an old timer in the game, could find XIII. Pitfalls. 
iting and profit and interest in it to twice the price charged.” XIV. Honesty and 
der 1000 J. FRANK DAVIS: “There is more meat in THE FIC- XV. Something New About 
heerfully TION BUSINESS than in any other book on the subject the Boo! 
t that has fallen into my hands.” XVI. 
+ OCTAVUS ROY COHEN: ‘There has long beena need | yay fre Editors Human 
for just such a book from the pen of a practical man.” XIX. Literature. 
ar stories EDWIN L. SABIN: ‘“Bedford-Jones has wiped off a XX. Prices Paid for Fiction. _ 
onl whole lot of utter bosh heretofore smearing the profession XXI. Trade Names. ; 
of making and vending popular literature.” ‘Costs, and Language. 
n 
ness av ART COVERS $1.00 PosTPpaID 
rn, if it 
i alan If you haven’t this book on your shelves, ORDER IT NOW 
he ‘ ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION OFFERS 
Average THE FICTION BUSINESS aa with a —with two years’ subscription ($3.00)......$3.50 
year’s subscription to The Student —with a year’s subscription and copy of 
startling & CO elps for Studen rs trial subscri 
“kis the THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
at state 
nts. Any 
ories twelve) offer a good market for articles—par- [~ 
ging the & tielarly on subjects involving science, invention, ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 
to 700 & ete, ‘How to Make’’ and ‘‘How to Do’? articles, prepared for students, club women and others 
, is 10" especially if illustrated, are always carefully con- | work 
sidered. Rates are exactly and invariably $4.00 a done. Estimates furnished. 
w York, § ‘tousand words, Check comes about the tenth of EUGENE PARSONS, 
iren, the @ ¥@ month following acceptance. Care of The Student Writer, 
It 1835 Champa Street, Denver Colorado. 
te lutheran Young Folks, Philadelphia, uses a 
fe many serials—about eight or ten installments 
7 serial of some 2000 words each. The short-stories aver- ing,’’ ete. Rates are three or four dollars a 
‘ acooph yee bit longer than is usual with this class of thousand words. 
ublice MPets, 3000 to 3500 words. The editor asks for 
va , & $d work; the moral must be pretty well handled, Young Churchman, Milwaukee, Wis., Onward, 
ad not too prominent. Articles should be illus- P. O. Box 1176, Richmond, Va., and Watchword, 
trated, and fillers are seldom if ever used. Three Dayton, Ohio, are all in the market for short- 
he welt & ot four dollars for a thousand words is paid on stories, but pay so little as to be regarded as ‘‘last 
ig from seeptanee, chanee’’ markets. 
is 
ia Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- Every Boy’s, 366 W. 120th Street, New York, 
crim, PU 48 rather more exacting than the average of has changed its name to The Monthly Chat. Little 
bidet is kind. It uses fewer serials than most of the 7 no market is offered at present. 
nnst Be teligious papers for boys, caring more for short- 
jnlts 18 stories—and these have to be good. Contributors Publication of The Boy’s Money Maker, Hutch- 
compl: lave sold to it such articles as ‘‘How to Have inson, Kansas, has been deferred for a time, ac- 
Shoulders,’’ ‘‘Swat the Fly,’’ ‘‘Snowshoe- cording to the editor, W. Raymond Allen. 


The Number of New Writers Preparing to Entel 
the Professional Field Is Surprisingly Large 


"As Is Evidenced by the Growing Enrollment in the S.T. C. 


Do you realize what this 
information means to you? 


It means that your com- 
petition is going to be in- 
creased many fold; that in 
a few months dozens of 
new, thoroughly trained 
short-story writers will be 
sending their manuscripts 
to the ‘same magazines 
which are receiving your 
stories. These authors 
will have completed a sys- 
tematic course of training 
in short-story technique 
and modern story methods 
and requirements. 


These students, your 
competitors, are soon go- 
ing to enter the profes- 
sion of authorship 
equipped for success as 
have been but few new- 
comers. 

The pertinent question 
to you is: Where are you 
going to stand in this in- 
creased and efficient com- 
petition? 

Soon the _ ill-prepared 
free-lance writer will have 
very little chance to win 
the fame and financial re- 
ward of authorship. To- 
day is the time of special- 
ization in all branches of 
learning, and this is be- 


coming increasingly true 
of writing. Unless the au- 
thor is especially trained 
in short-story technique, 
he need expect little hope 
of winning success; for 
editors can buy exactly 


THE STUDENT 
WRITER’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Tuition, $40 in advance. 


By installments, $45, 
payable on enrollment, 
$5 monthly. 


SPECIAL ENROLLMENT 
TERMS 


Good only during August 


$45, payable $10 on en- 
rollment, $5 monthly. 


what they want from au- 
thors who have _ been 
trained to write modern 
magazine stories. 


The Student Writer’s 
Simplified Training 
Course in Short-Story 
Writing is preparing a 
large number of students 
upon whom editors can 
rely for the kinds of stor- 
ies they want. 


Why not join the eval 
increasing number of §, TG 
C. students? 


The training course ifs 
backed by the 
reputation for reliabilityiiee 
which The Student Writer ; 
has established in the sa 
years of its existence. The 
editors of The 
Writer are the instructon® 
and give their personal ai 
tention to each student 
Members of the staff angi 
experienced authors 
critics. 

You can take immediate} 
advantage of this 
tunity to learn 
short-story writing. Wee 
are offering to serious siky 
dents and writers our news 
booklet, 
Technique by the Neweas 
Method,” containing 
tual pages taken from om 
instruction books. 
may have one free by maik 
ing to us the coupon below 
Or if you prefer, read thé 
special enrollment 
and send your first pay 
ment. You will receive tit 
first lesson group and a 
signments at once. 


THE STUDENT WRITER, 


Please send me, without obliga’ 


part, your free booklet, ‘‘Short-story Tech- 
nique by the New Method, ’? and full in- 


1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Name 

Undicate Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 

tion on my 
Address 

— 


formation about your course of instruction 


in short-story writing. 
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